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HE CARE OF THE TEETH,—Conrents: 
How and Why the Teeth Decay—Danger- 
ous Acids—The Dentist—Tartar and its Treat- 





ment—Dentifrices, Useful and Injurious—A 
Caution—“ Her ’s Teeth— 
A Mistaken Idea. By G. F. J. ConBurn, 


D.D.S. Vublished by HALL & RUCKEL, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Free by post. 


\ J ANTED, exceptionally good 
“DOMESTIC” SERIALS. 
engrossing from first page. 


About 60,000 words, 
Workmanship and 
plot must be above average. — Write before | 
sending MSS. to Box N., Postal Department, | 
ACADEMY OFFICE, 43, Chancery Lane, London. | 


\ R.J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 
4 Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 
and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be 
PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 
for GENERAL EDUCATION. Exceptionally 














healthy situation. Large garden, Country 
recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 
ae 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT 

| 


to Glaisher’s Remainder Bouk Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 

Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


ILLLAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


{l ST KDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


E OOKS WANTE D—2is. each offered. 
J Handley Cross, 1854; Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 
1895 ; 100,000 books for sale and wanted, Cata- 
logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham. 














VUUKSEL L KKS- iN BLKMINGHAM,— 

“EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Editor, Bazaar. 


| OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Free- 
man’s Historical Geography, 2 vols, ; Burke’s 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Earthwork 
out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols,, 
1892; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Keat’s 
Poems, 1817, 1818 or 1820; Symond’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols, 1881 ; Symond's Essays, 2 
vols,, 1890 ; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Re medies, 8 vols, 1871; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823 ; Singer's 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, 
8 vols., 1869; Jane Kyre, 3 vols,, 1847, 100,000 
ttooks for SALE and WANTED. State wants, 
—BAKER's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


*JVY PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 

Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references 
ind testimonials.—TyYPisT, 23B, Royal Parade, 
Croydon, 


tigen oe promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council invites applications for the Post 
of Assistant Lecturer in History. The Lecturer 
will also be required to give assistance, either in 
the Department of Philosophy or in the Depart- 
ment of Political and Commercial Science. 

The salary is £120 per annum. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent 
on or before Tuesday, September Ist, 1903, to the 
Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 





University College, Cardiff, 
31st July, 1903. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


The School Board of Giasgow invite applica- 
tions for the Position of Rector of the High 
School, vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spenser 
to the University College School, London, Com- 
mencing salary £650 per annum. Candidates 
must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom. 

Applications, with 20 copies of testimonials, 
must be lodged with the undersigned on or before 
3lst August. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

G. W. ALEXANDER, 
Clerk. 
School Board Offices, 
129, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Se ee" and One Exhibition, worth 
£150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for 
one year, will be competed for on September 21st, 
1903—viz.: Two Senior Open Scholarships, value 
of £75 each, will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates (if of sufficient merit) in not more than 
three nor fewer than two of the following:— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, 
Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 
£150, and one Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, 

value £50, will be awarded to the best candi- | 
dates Bein twenty-one years of age (if of suffi- 
cient merit) in not fewer than three of the | 
following:—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Physics, 
and Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be 
competed for at the same time. The subjects of 
examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any | 
one of the three following languages: Greek, 
French, and German. The Classical subjects are 
those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of June, 1903. 

The successful candidates in all these scholar- 
ships will be required to enter to the full course 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the sna 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, | 
personally or by letter, to the Warden of the | 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 204. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (descriced fully on page 
158) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose tt with their reply. 

















ST. BARTHOLOMEW’ S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 
Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scien- 
tific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will commence on 
October Ist and continue till July, 1904. 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
five years’ curriculum, 

Fee for the whole course £21], or single sub- 
jects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January 
Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, E.C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





ELLE STEAMERS. 
From FRESH WHARF, London Bridge, 
DAILY (Fridays excepted). 

9.15. To SOUTHEND, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe, 
Harwich, and Ipswich. Train Fenchurch Street, 10.14. 

9.30. To MARGATE, Ramsgate, and back. Train 
Fenchurch Street, 10.28, 

9.45. To WALTON, Southwold, Lowestoft, and 
Yarmouth. Fenchurch Street, 10.28. 

2.30. NORE TRIP, Thursday and Saturday, calling 
Southend on Saturday. 

The Coast Development Co, (Ltd.), 33, Walbrook, E.0. 


G.S.N.C” 





SOUTHEND By the 
MARGATE DAILY Magnificent steamer 
RAMSGATE “EAGLE.” 


From LONDON BRIDG® WHARF at 9.10, Green- 
wich 9.30, Woolwich (South) 9.50, and Tilbury Pier at 
11.0a.m. EXTRA SAILINGS for Southend and Mar- 
gate on Saturdays. Mondays, and Wednesdays, from 
London Bridge Wharf, at 10.0 a.m. (Fenchurch Street 
train 11.13 a.m.), calling Greenwich and Tilbury Piers. 


FARES. 
Return 
Single. Season. 
SOUTHEND (Saloon)........ 2s, Od. 3s. td. 
MARGATE ....ccccccccccce 3s. Od, 4s. 6d. 
RAMSGATE .....csccceccece 3s. 6d. 5s. 


ud. 

Special train from Fenchurch Street Station at 
10.14 a.m. Fare 6d, extra. 

Special mid- — day excursions to Margate and 
Ramsgate, 3s. 6d. 

YARMOUTH. —DAILY (Sundays included), from 
London Bridge Whart at 8.30 a.m., calling Green- 
wich, Woolwich (South), and Tilbury Piers. Season 
return fares 8s. ur 63. 6d. Special mid-week return 
fares 5s. or 6s. 

BOULOGNE DAYLIGHT PASSENGER SERVICE 
From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, at 10.0. a.m, 
SATURDAYS, MONDAYS, WEUNESDAYS, 
Returning from Boulogne 10.0 a.m., Sundays, Tues- 

days, Thursdays. 

Return ticket (available during the season), 11s. 6d. 
From Fenchureh Street at 11.13 a.m. via Tilbury, 
18s. 6d. Tourist ticket, leaving Saturday, returning 
Sunday, including meals and hotel accommodation, 
£1 5s. 6d. 

These steamers will call at SOUTHEND and MAR- 
GATE both ways. Usual fares. 

G.S.N.0., Lud., 55, Great Tower Street, E.C. 













JOHN, HEATH S PENS 


24 Samples ~4~J Free ¥2 Jestam s. 
SOHN HEATH & CO. BIRMINGHA 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly i) 
balances when not drawn [-.) 
below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
4° on Deposits, repayable on 8 
© demand. ° 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold 
Cuscomers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular., 
post free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn, 
Telegraphic Address, “ BiRKBECK, LONDON.” 


for 
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PUBLISHED AUGUST 1, 1903. 
RANGES and LEMONS. A Fragment of Old London, By THE 
J. H. MITCHINER, F.R.A.S., Citizen and Girdler. 28. net. 
EMITH & Enps, LTD., Northumberland Alley, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY FTATLER 


EDITED BY 

















SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE MONTHS. CLEMENT SHORTER. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS of 
general interest are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 


of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING WORKS immediately they are published. The Ligh test 
J 





A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 


ready, Post Free on Application. Brightest, and 


This CATALOGUE i the SURPLUS COPIES of : 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS most In tere sti ng 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE, S O C I E T ¥ 


1s. 6d. Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in circulaticn at the Library 
arranged under Subjects. A convenient Handbook to Current Literature (560 


pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and Standard Works on POLITICAL 

and SOOIAL TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HISTORY, R | 
BIOGRAPHY, PHTLOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, D AM AT | > PA PE 
FKIOTION, and JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of the foregoing 

are annually added to the Library. The additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


AND 





EVER PUBLISHED. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241, Brompton Rd., S.W.; & 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. A T | 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contribution | 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. Society and the Stage Richly Illus- 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. trated Week by Week. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


2 -, . _ 
ee The Best Printing. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY 








An Up-to-Date Society Paper. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, The Best Paper, The Best Contents 
ate RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. ; 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. | of any Paper of its kind. 


CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, « FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 


} 





“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ! "— Zhe Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. PR ic E SIX PENC E. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. Can be obtained of all Newsagents, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. and at all Bookstalls. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 








Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 


The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers, Paris and New York : BRENTANO’S, Offices: GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 
A 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


In the Press, in Two Handsome Volumes, small folio, Illustrated with nearly 
One Hundred Photogravure Plates and a profusion of Drawings reproduced in half- 
tone, in a handsome binding designed by Sir J. D. LINTON, P.R.I. Price, in 
buckram gilt, Tex Guineas net. (The Edition for sale is strictly limited to Five 
Hundred Numbered Copies.) 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. 


By BYRON WeBBER. A full Prospectus may be had. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Containing up- 
wards of 600 more Letters than appeared in the original 5-volume issue in 
1787-1823. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the 
Public Record Office. A New Edition. In 6 volumes, square demy 8vo, art 
linen, gilt top, 128. 6d. net per volume (sold only in sets). The Edition will 
consist of 650 copies, of which only 600 ere for sale. The First Volume will be 
ready in November. A Prospectus may be had. 


LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By PAUL 
GAULoT, Author of “A Lover of the Queen,” &c. Translated by CHARLES 
LAKOCHE, M.A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 


CHRISTMAS DAYS WITH BOZ, By Percy FITZGERALD; 


M.A. With Illustrations in facsimile of Old Prints. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Shortly. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. VI, from the 

Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN 

McCARTHY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, [Shortly. 

ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES. By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ As we are and As we may be,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

(Shortly. 

IN LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS. By W. Tf. 

PALMER, Author of “ Lake-Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 

evo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [August 20. 


BRET HARTE'’'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


including “Some Later Verses.” Crown Svo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. By Captain E. PENNELL- 
ELMHIksTt (“BRooKsBY "). With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. GILEs, 
and 48 in Black and White by J. STURGESS and G. D. GIL¥S. Royal 8vo, 
«loth, gilt top, 16s. (Shortly. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


by the famous Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


54 Cartoons 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Shortly. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, with silk marker, 


3s. net. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Essays. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


The other Volumes of the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY are as follows :— 
Men and Books. Ly Ronert LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. By Ronert Lou's STKVENSON. 
The Pocket R. L. S.: Fav trite Passages from STEVES: N’3 Works. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Ly Sir WaLTeR BESANT. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 
Sketches. By Mark Twain. 
The Deemster. By HALL CAINE. 
The Woman in White. by WILKIE OoLLINs. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. by THOMAS HARDY. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By CHARLES READE. 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By CUARLEs READE. 
The Life of the Fields. by RicuaRD JEFFERIES. 
Condensed Novels. By BRET HaRTE. (The TWO SERIES in One Vol.) 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. PAIN, 


By BARRY PAIN, 

&e. Feap. Svo, paper cover, 1s. 
PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. 
Author of “ King Midas,” &c. QOrown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (August 27 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By Rosert 


MACHR AY, Author of “A Blow over the Heart,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


Author of “ Eliza,” 
[Shortly. 


By Upton SINCLAIR, 


top, 63. [August 27, 
LEONORA. By ARNOLD Bewynett, Author of “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly 
SIR DAVID’S VISITORS. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 


“In Clarisea’s Day.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. (Sturdy. 
VERONA’'S FATHER. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of 


“Joseph's Coat,” &e. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, (Shortly, 


THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE. By Haro.p 


B NDLOSs, Author of “ A Sower of Wheat,” &e. Crown dvo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


Shortly. 
LADY JUDAS. By FRANK Barrett, 


Author of “‘Fettered for 
Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


[Shortly. 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? Fy 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “The House by the Marsh.” Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


[Shortln. 
UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. by M. P. 


SHIEL, 
Author ot “ The Purple Cloud.” Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly, 


A BUTTERFLY: her Friends and her Fortunes. [By 
Iza Durrus HARDY, Author of “Man, Weman, and Fate.” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gt top, 6s. (Shortly. 

STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Srerenr, Author of 


“ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly, 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Frep. WuisHaw. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. [Shorily, 
A LADY OF MISRULE. Ry Henry Cresswett. Author 
of * Broken Fcrtunes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tcp, és. (Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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15 August, 1903. 





SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s NEW BOOKS 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
On August 20th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BARLASGH OF 
THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “ The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” 
“The Velvet Glove,” “ The Vultures,” &c. 





SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 
AC LAN Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 


Mediciue in the University of Oxford. A Memoir. 

By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 

Author of “ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814.” With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

ATHEN.£U M.—“ We are Mr. Atlay’s debtors for a book, careful, judicious, 
commendably brief, and free from uncritical hero-worship. . . We must rend 
our readers to Mr. Atlay’s well-condensed, yet fully detailed pages, with certainty 
of elevation and enjoyment from their perusal.” 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 
TAWAREKS. By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.S., 


F.R.G.S. With 41 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An exceedingly lively volume of spirited 
adventure. . . . The Tawareks led Mr. King on a long chase, which gives 
matter for much interesting material. He has the art of blending the prosaic with 
the picturesque.’ 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S 
WI FE By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illustrated with Por- 
« traits, Views, &c. S8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 
THIRD SUPPLY NOW READY. 

SPECTATOR —* Madame Waddington’s ‘ Letters,’ if they were pot we'come on 
any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason alone, that they 
make a picture full of life and individuality, which is entirely free from the tains 
of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘smart.’ - « We can but dip here 
and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the thousand-and-one charm- 
ing things that make up the book.” 


ARDINA DORAN. ByS 


Author of “ An Inland Ferry.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
TIMES.—* Ardina should take a very honourable place among the more ethereal 
heroines of the year. The tale is well worth reading were it only for 
Ardina, gleaming like a slender silver thread in the midst of it all.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE, * Ardina Doran’ is a remarkable work in itself, yet 
more remarkable for its promise.” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.-— Crown 8vo, 62. 


LONDON ROSES: an Idyll of the 


British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY, — of “Cornet 
Strong «f Ireton’s Horse,” “ Rupert, by the Grace of God,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—* The characters of the two men niy the two girls are 
vell contrasted anu \aithfully drawn, and in her dialogue the anthoress shows a 
senze of Lumour, a faculty tor bright unlaboured conversation, which, together 
with a literary and secial appreciation, makes her bock particularly pleasant 
reading.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—* A clarming book 
day’ as its name.” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of “ Love and Honour.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SATURDAY REVIEW, —* This book is quite out of the run of ordinary novels 
Apart from its literary exe ellence sit hasacaarm that is quite irresistible. . 
It is all done deli ghtruily without a touch of mere sentimentality or the striking of 
a single jarring note.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Taking ‘charming’ in its real sense of filled 
with that rare attribute known as charm, it is jast the word to apply to Miss M. EB. 
Carr's novel, ‘ George Gor .ng’s Daughters.’ ” 


SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 


as pure and sweet and ‘every- 





SMITH, ELDER & Co,, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Londen : 
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The Literary Week. 


Tue holiday season this year has not been so prolific as usual 
of those cheap reprints which are known as pier-head read- 
ing. Perhaps, asa nation, we are becoming too serious for 
sixpenny light literature. One series, however, promises 
well, and that is the new Dumas which Messrs. Methuen 
are producing. Two volumes have been issued so far ; 
the type is large and clear, and the page, therefore, not 
unpleasantly crowded. Mr. Lang, in his introduction to 
‘“The Three Musketeers,” says of the author: ‘‘ He and 
his men face Fortune boldly, bearing what mortals must 
endure, and bearing it well and gaily.”” The unconquer- 
able buoyancy of Dumas is the quality which makes his 
work so certain to endure. 


Tue other day Lord Goschen talked to the University 
Extension students at Oxford on the subject of free 
libraries and education. The University Extension Move- 
ment, said Lord Goschen, gave the education, and the 
libraries supplied the books; hence the closer the union 
between the two the better would the ends of culture be 
served. Incidentaliy the speaker referred to the fiction 
question, which, he argued, had not been treated quite 
fairly. A novel might be read in a few hours, and a 
serious work might take a week, so that the preponderance 
of novels did net safely represent the actual amount of 
fruitful reading done. The Oxford University Extension 
Society has a library of 20,000 volumes of its own, which 
it scatters all over the country. 


_ Tue Court of the First Instance at Leipzig has given 
judgment on Tolstoy's pamphlet, ‘‘ Thou Shalt not Kill.” 
he Court found that the work amounted to 1?se-majesté, 
and ordered all unsold copies to be destroyed. We should 

have thought that this kind of proceeding had been killed 
by ridicule long ago, but there would seem to be a form of 
ficial seriousness which nothing can move. 
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A corresponpent of the ‘‘ Literary World,” after reading 
Mr. W. E. Norris’s ‘‘ Giles Ingleby,”’ has come to the melan- 
choly conclusion that the English language is a failure. 
‘Mr. Norris,” says the writer, ‘‘ could not find words in 
English to express his ideas, and had to borrow the 
following from foreign languages” :— 

Bien s’en faut, mauvais sujet, en pays de connaissance, 
feuilleton, au revoir, congé, J’ai passé par 1a, arriére pensée 
(twice), suggestio falsi (twice), declassé, pazienza, petit bon 
homme vit encore, parti, ¢a me connait, fagon de parler, le 
premier venu, pisaller, la parole est aux jeunes, raison d’étre, 
comm? vous y allez, des goiits et des couleurs. 


The writer quite neatly adds: ‘“‘ Perhaps this list may 
be of use to some budding novelist whose genius is 
cramped by the poverty of his native tongue.” There is 
no reason in the world why Myr. Norris should have 
marred his pages with these imported words and phrases. 
Not so long ago italicised foreign words stood for a kind 
of “‘ genteel” convention, but nowadays the less we have 
of them the better. English, after all, is a language 
capable of expressing all that any reasonable mortal needs 
to express. 


Mr. Jack Lonpon recently talked very frankly to an inter- 
viewer of the New York ‘‘ Reader.” Authorship on its 
own account, he confessed, made no appeal to him; the 
attraction lay in the money that might be made out of it, 
and he developed whatever mental power he possessed t> 
meet an ecoaomic situation. Said Mr. London: ‘I had 
many liabilities and no assets, no income, and sever. | 
mouths to feed. I had tried everywhere for work without 
finding any —this was after my return from the Klondike. 
S» I buckled on the harness and went up against the 
magazines, for I had heard they paid ten dollars per 
thousand words.’ But the sanguine author had to 
discover that manuscripts are returned and that prices 
fluctuate before he satisfactorily solved the economic 
problem. Mr. London is a great believer in hard work. 
** Work,” he said, ‘‘ will carry a man anywhere. The 
four great things are Good Health, Work, a Philosophy of 
Life, and Sincerity. With these you may cleave to 
greatness and sit among the giants.” 
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In a recent article in the ‘‘ Morning Leader” Mr. 
William Archer takes as his text a sentence from a letter 
written by William Morris nine years ago: “‘ I must tell you 
that I have the greatest contempt for the modern stage.” 
Mr. Archer points out that this was written ‘‘ in the first 
year of the second phase of what Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
calls the Renascence of the English Drama.”” Mr. Archer 
seems quite convinced that there has been a renascence, 
though, for ourselves, we do not very clearly see where it 
has come in; so far as essentials go the English drama of 
to-day is no nearer actual life than it was a generation 
ago, though in certain externals it seems to approach it 
more closely. Mr. Archer assumes that Morris’s opinion 
was founded on ignorance—a large assumption, surely— 
and the fact that Morris once wrote an extravaganza 
which was as poor as other things of the same sort goes 
for nothing. Mr. Archer is really terribly in earnest. 
Speaking of the superior persons who rather despise our 
modern English drama, he says :— 

They will not see that, whether they like it or not, the 
stage is a gigantic force in the modern world—an engine 
for social and artistic moralisation or demoralisation, as 
the case may be. They will not see that in neglecting to 
acquaint themselves with its conditions, and to do what 
every citizen might and should do to encourage its better 
tendencies and discourage its worse, they are playing into 
the hands of stupidity, vulgarity and reactionism. They 
think that those of us who are striving to ameliorate the 
conditions of the drama are merely aiming at certain 
wsthetic gratifications for which they, personally, have no 
taste. Nothing could be more mistaken. The amelioration 
of the theatre is a political rather than an wsthetic question. 


But surely the “‘ superior persons” have acquainted them- 
selves with the condition of the drama, and those very 
conditions have stamped their point of view. As to the 
stage being ‘‘a gigantic force in the modern world ”"—well, 
we do not believe it, and we do not claim to be superior 
persons. 


Tue other day Mr. G. D. Leslie wrote a letter to the 
“Times” in which he said: ‘‘I was on friendly terms 
with Whistler for nearly forty years, and I never heard 
him at any time testify animosity against the Academy or 
its members.’”” Mr. Watts-Dunton replying to this 
said :— 

My own acquaintance with Whistler did not extend over 
forty years, but for about ten years I was very intimate with 
him, so intimate that during part of this period we met 
almost every day. Indeed at one time we were jointly engaged 
in a weekly periodical called “ Piccadilly,” for which Du 
Maurier designed the cover, and for which Whistler furnished 
his very first lithographs by the valuable aid of Mr. T. Way. 
During that time there were not many days when he failed to 
“testify animosity” against the Academy and its members. 
To say the truth the testifications on this subject by “ Jimmy,” 
as he was then called, were a little afflictive to his friends. | 


‘This is the kind of conflicting testimony which is often a 
burd:n to biographers, but after all there is no real dis- 
crepancy. Whistler no doubt selected his auditors pretty 
carefully, and as Mr. Leslie has now been an Academician 
for seven and twenty years Whistler may have had a very 
natural desire not to hurt a friend. 


Writing in the New York ‘Critic’? on the ‘ Young 
Man in Fiction,” Mr. Chesterton deplores the modern use 
of the word hero. Mr. Chesterton says: ‘‘The modern 
novelist steering a nondescript young man through trivial 
temptations and dreary embarrassments still insists on 
calling him the hero, the name which rings with the 
eound of the harp and the sword.” But as often as not 
the modern novelist does not call his “ nondescript young 
man” a hero, and because he is not heroic the novelist’s 
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readers complain. We know of instances in which an 
author has been assailed with the taunt: ‘‘ But so and so 
is not a hero.” ‘To which the author has replied: “I 
never intended him to be a hero—I meant him to be 
human.” ‘The hero delusion, indeed, is more common to 
readers than to writers. Mr. Chesterton sees in the 
psychological hero the only new possibility. He writes :— 
But when the work of genius shall come, which shall give 
us a psychological Hercules ; which shall show that there is 
potentially a rejection for every temptation ; a mastery for 
every mischance, much as there is a parry for every stroke 
of the sword, the event will certainly be something more 
important perhaps than the French Revolution. It will 
inaugurate a new literature and very possibly found a new 
religion. 
Such a work of genius, however, would probably be 
unconscionably dull. 


In the same magazine we find an article with the 
disconcerting heading, ‘* Was Thoreau a Lover of Nature ? ”’ 
The writer says :— 

He presents the spectacle of the most extraordinary student 
of nature civilisation has known, going through life indifferent 
to the charm of nature. He walked the woods an aggregation 
of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell—blind in his spirit, 
deaf to the harmony about him. 

We wonder how and where the writer of this extraordinary 
statement read Thoreau. Is there no appeciation of nature 
in the ‘“‘ Week on the Concord River?” It is full of the 
most subtle appreciation, allied with the most delightful 
and humorous humanity. We suspect that the author 
looks for photographic descriptions, which have as little 
value as most things of the kind. 


Mr. Epwix J. Rawre, in a little book recently published 
on *‘ The Doones of Exmoor,” comes to the conclusion that 
the stories still locally current about the Doones have 
no historical foundation. Mr. Rawle traces the origin 
of the legends to the Danes. He writes :—- 

All that has been said by recent writers on the subject 
of the outlawed Doone family goes to prove that they were 
imaginary beings; whereas the history of our own country 
records beyond all doubt that the Danes were terrible 
realities. The sanguinary doings of those days doubtless left 
ineradicable impressions upon the contemporary inhabitants 
of West Somerset, impressions which have been transmitted 
from generation to generation in tales of gigantic robbers 
who committed savage and murderous outrages upon the 
inoffensive and peaceable inhabitants of Exmoor. 


That seems a reasonable enough explanation on the face 
of it, but the fact remains that certain individuals were 
recognised as Doones up to comparatively recent years. 





Ir was, of course, inevitable that some day or other a 
life of Whistler should be written, but the announcement 
of such an undertaking within a few weeks of his death 
is rather startling. However, Mrs. Joseph Pennell, who 
is named as the prospective biographer, is in every respect 
qualified for such a task. 


Juies Verve, the delight of English as well as French 
boys, is almost blind. His doctors have told him that an 
operation for cataract is necessary, but the old story- 
writer, who is now seventy-five, declines to be troubled 
by the operation. Jules Verne has lived at Amiens for 
many years, where he is happy with his books. At one 
time he was an active member of the town council, but 
now he is content to stay at home. He was also a great 
yachtsman, but nowadays he can do no more than wear 
his captain’s hat on occasion. 
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Tnere lies before us a vast volume of thirteen hundred 
and fifty pages, called ‘‘ A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
with Sanskrit Synonyms.”” The original work was com- 
piled by Sarat Chandra Das, whose “‘ A Journey to Lhasa 
and Central Tibet’ is the most authentic book of its kind 
extant. In 1834 Alex. Csoma de Kéris, the pioneer 
student of Tibetan, in the preface to his Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, wrote :— 

When there shall be more interest taken for Buddhism 
(which has much in common with the spirit of true 
Christianity) and for diffusing Christian and European 
knowledge throughout the most Eastern parts of Asia, the 
Tibetan Dictionary may be much improved, enlarged, and 
illustrated by the addition of Sanskrit terms. 

The result of these investigations led to the conclusion 
that the literature of Tibet is entirely of Indian origin. 


Tue ‘‘ Collect’ in the current Philadelphia ‘‘ Conser- 
vator’’ runs to the usual four and a half columns and 
consists of a dialogue between the spirit and the flesh. 
The spirit speaks in this remarkable manner at the end :— 


Do not push men away. 


Love for love. Good for good. 
Do not acknowledge the 


Do not create barriers and breaks. 
remote. Keep everyone close by. Include all men in the 
same inheritance. That is what spirit means. And flesh. 
Just getting together. Just a universal providence. The filling 
inofanabyss. Nothing so far separated in the universe from 
anything else that thought could even dream a way between. 
It is that difference which propagates social injustice. It is 
through that difference that a malign influence loosens its 
woe in history. But now we are sworn against that difference. 
We have sworn to take life whole or not to take life at all. 
I, who am spirit made flesh, you, who are flesh made spirit, 
swear, swear, swear ! 


The writer of these collects is a master of jerkiness and 
obscurity. 


Mr. Janes Bryce contributes an introduction to 
‘* Padmini,” an Indian Romance by Mr. T. Ramakrishna, 
in which he says :—- 


My knowledge of the annals of Southern India of the period 
to which the romance relates-—-the period in which the great 
Empire of Vijianagar fell—is far too slender to entitle me to 
express an opinion as to the manner in which the features of 
Indian life during that period are depicted. But I 
willingly take this opportunity of expressing the interest which 
students of history feel in the rise and growth of an Indo- 
English literature—that is to say, of a literature written by 
natives of India, using the English tongue as a means of 
conveying their thoughts not only to Europeans but also to 
those dwellers in India who use an Indian vernacular 
different from their own. 


The development of such a literature is of the greatest in- 
terest, for it shows the influence which the West is exerting 
upon the East in matters of religion and current ideas. 


Ix her introduction to Messrs. Macmillan’s re-issue of 
Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘'The Parent’s Assistant,” Mrs. 
Thackeray Ritchie says :—- 

Once when the present writer was a very little girl she 
suffered for a short time from some inflammation of the eyes, 
which prevented her from reading, or amusing herself in any 
way. Her father, who had just then returned from the Kast, 
in order to help her to pass the weary hours began telling her 
the story of the “ Forty Thieves,” and when he had finished, 
and had boiled down the wicked thieves in oil, and when she 
asked him to tell it all over again, he said that he would try 
and find something else to amuse her, and looking about the 
room he took up a volume of the “ Parent’s Assistant” which 
was lying on the table, and began to read aloud the story of 
the “ Little Merchants.” The story lasted two mornings, and 
an odd, confused impression still remains in the listener’s mind 
to this day of Naples, Vesuvius, pink and white sugar plums 

of a darkened room, of a lonely country house in Belgium, 
of a sloping garden full of flowers outside the shutters, of the 
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back of a big sofa covered with yellow velvet, and of her 
father’s voice reading on and on. When she visited Naples 
in after days she found herself looking about unconsciously 
for her early playfellows. 

The stories in ‘‘ The Parent’s Assistant ’’ (a most unhappy 

title) were written when batile was in the air. As 

Mrs. Ritchie says: ‘‘ These quiet scenes of village life were 

devised to the sound of clarions.”’ 


Tuis week the articles by ‘‘Jadi” in the ‘‘ Morning 
Leader” on ‘‘ The Man in the Pulpit’’ come to an end. 
The last subject is Thomas Spurgeon, the present pastor 
of the Tabernacle. The writer says in conclusion :— 

And now let me say good-bye to the patient pilgrims who 
have trudged beside me for nine long months during these 
our journeyings in London Churehland. With this expedi- 
tion our wanderings come to an end. In my efforts to paint 
living pictures of living preachers I know that I have 
sometimes gone very near to the line which separates 
portraiture from caricature. ‘In our time” (says the “ Daily 
News”) “writers describe preachers with a freedom which 
sticks at nothing short of blasphemy.” No more than freedom 
have I used, and many of my models have assured me that 
they do not resent it. 

In the main the series has been remarkable : journalistic, 
if you will, but journalistic with real perception and vitality. 


Wa rote Houser, in Chiswick Mall, which Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree is presently to occupy, is a house of many memories. 
It was selected by Thackeray as a suitable habitation in 
which temporarily to place Becky Sharp, but before that 
imaginative distinction it had once belonged to Barbara 
Ferrars, Duchess of Cleveland, the favourite of Charles II. 
After her death it came into the possession of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, and it is also linked with the 
name of Daniel O'Connell, who lodged with a Mrs. Rigby 
at Walpole House in 1796. 


Tae ‘Library World” recently published articles 
pleading for some mitigation of the “‘ Fiction Nuisance,” 
and now that catholic journal is taking up the cudgels for 
the other side. But so far the defence is not very strong. 
We read :— 

A very wide and extensive knowledge of the Public 
Libraries of the country derived from Jong observation, 
catalogues and personal communication, enables us to state 
that not one Public Library in Britain deliberately buys 
novels which are either trashy or immoral, while committees 
positively fight to keep the libraries under their care free 
from offensive literature of all sorts, and for positive proof of 
this we need only refer to the catalogues. 

Nobody ever supposed, we imagine, that Public Libraries 
deliberately bought novels which were either ‘‘ trashy or 
immoral,”’ but the fact remains that a great deal of trash 
is bought—and read. We do not quite see how the 
Public Library can set itself up as a judge of literary 
taste, but it certainly might do more in the way of 
guidance and suggestion. 


‘To.stoy is in no sense a popular writer. Yet his works 
have a wider circulation than those of any living author. 
At the close of 1902 his books had been prinied in forty- 
five different languages and dialects. His first appreciators, 
curiously enough, were the Greeks: the first (ireek 
translation of his work was published in 1870, and during 
the following thirty years eighteen Greek translations 
were printed. In the new Russian bibliography of 
P. Dragonoff there appear one hundred and thirty Czech 
translations, close on a hundred Servian and eighty 
Bulgarian. Last of all come Portuguese and Roumanian 
translations. . 
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Tue “ Times” of August 13, 1803, was in a curious 
mood. It said :— 

That archfiend of wickedness, Tom Paine, has said, in one 
of his infernal writings, and but with too much truth, that 
“When mischief once begins, there is no saying where it will 
end.” May not, however, as much be said with regard to 
what is good? For instance, why may we not say the same 
of the Female Subscription now open at Lloyd's? Let us 
then hope, that the Women of England, of all ranks and 
conditions, will now nobly step forth with each her acorn, 
and we shall then shortly behold such a forest of true British 
oak, as shall once more, if necessary, humble all the Navies 
of Europe. 

A Correspondent advises if the French should effect a 
landing in this country, that we should endeavour to catch 
them, as they catch crocodiles. Hang up a few pieces of fine 
beef in the front of the British camp, and the starving wretches 
will soon desert their soup maigre, and beg to partake in the 
British banquet. 

What with poor Tom Paine and the French the writer 
seems to have rather lost his head. 


Mr. Barrie remains faithful to drama. A new comedy 
from his hand, with the title ‘‘ The Stormy Petrel,” is to 
be produced early next month at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


Bibliographical. 


Ix the first sentence of his latest novel—‘‘Chris of 
All-Sorts ’—Mr. Baring-Gould speaks of G. P. R. James 
as ‘an historical novelist in some vogue about 181), but 
now forgotten.” Why James should be described as 
‘circa 1840” in particular, | do not know. His first 
book was published in 1822, and his last (in his lifetime) 
in 1858. After 1840 came his ‘‘ Jacquerie,” ‘‘ Morley 
Ernstein,”’ ‘‘ Arabella Stuart,” ‘Agincourt,’ ‘‘ Arrah 
Neil,” ‘‘ Gowrie,’’ ‘‘ Agnes Sorel,” &c. Moreover, the 
phrase ‘‘some vogue” hardly conveys a true idea of 
James’s popularity in his own days, for it was considerable 
and real. Nor is it accurate to write of James as ‘‘ now 
forgotten.” So far is he from being forgotten that a 
well-known firm has just re-issued (or is about to re-issue) 
a large number of his romances. Mr. Baring-Gould’s first 
book came out in 1857, and I can but hope that he will 
not be characterised by-and-bye, by some equally hasty 
writer, as ‘‘a novelist in some vogue about 1886 {the year 
of ‘Court Royal’|, but now forgotten.’”’ One may note, 
by the way, that Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Mehalah,” ‘‘ John 
Herring,”’ ‘‘ Court Royal,” ‘‘ Red Spider,” ‘‘ The Gave- 
rocks,” and ‘‘ Richard Cable ”—which, personally, I regard 
as his best fictions—were all published anonymously. 
Since 1890 he has placed his name on all his title-pages — 
and they are many. 

The word “reliable,” alas! we have always with us, 
but it seems to me to have been especially in evidence of 
late. Do we owe this to the holidays, during which the 
journalistic ‘‘ understudy ” has so much of his own way ? 
I remember that Shirley Brooks tried hard to kill “‘ reliable ” 
through the medium of a contribution to ‘‘ Punch.” He 
wrote :— 

Shut up a party who uses “ Reliable” 
When 4 means “Trustworthy”: ’tis undeniable 

That his excuses are flimsy and friable, 

And his conceptions of grammar most pliable. 

No doubt he’d pronounce this line’s last word enviable : 
Tnvent for bad fish (which he'd sell) the word “ criable,” 
Say that his faded silk hat might be dyeable, 

And accent French vilely—allude to le di-able. 

If his name's William, 'twould be most enj’yable 

To see Mr. Calcraft preparing to tie a Bill. 

Now let Punch hope he has stamped out “ Reliable.” 


This was in 1871; and “ Reliable,” unhappily, still lives. 
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Alluding last week to a promised cheap edition of the 
“* Lyrical Ballads,” I mentioned in connection with it the 
edition of the ‘‘ Ballads” which was supervised and 
annotated, with a bibliography, by Mr. T. Hutchinson. | 
did not profess to mention every recent reprint. I have, 
however, pleasure in acknowledging letters from Mr. Alfred 
Nutt and Major Butterworth (of Carlyle), in which both 
correspondents remind me of the facsimile edition of the 
‘Ballads,’ edited, prefaced, and annotated by Prof. Dowden, 
and published by Mr. David Nutt in 1890. This book was 
reprinted, Mr. Nutt says, in a cheaper form in 1894, and I 
am glad to hear from the same source that copies of it are 
still obtainable. 

Among the ‘‘ Temple” autobiographies, it would seem, 
is to be that of John Woolman, the Quaker. It will 
probably come as a novelty to most people, and yet there 
were no fewer than four editions of it in England between 
1898 and 1901. In 1898 came a reprint in the ‘“* Books of 
the Heart ’’ series, with Whittier’s ‘* appreciation ” (already 
published over here in 1871) by way of introduction. 
Then came reprints by the Headley Brothers both in 1899 
and 1900, that of the latter year being described as the 
‘* New Century ” edition, and being endowed with a rather 
elaborate bibliography. Finally, in 1901. came a very 
tasteful reproduction of the ‘‘ Journal,” printed in old-faced 
type at the Essex House Press, and edited by C. R. Ashbee 
with a frontispiece by R. Savage. All that this wanted 
was some sort of preliminary ‘note,’ giving the history 
of the ‘‘ Journal,” which appears to have been printed in 
1774 at Philadelphia; after which came editionsin London 
in 1775 and in Dublin in 1776. ‘‘Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart,” says Elia in his essay on ‘“‘A 
Quaker’s Meeting”; and this casual reference by Lamb 
to Woolman is likely to do more for the fame of the devout 
Quaker than even the “‘ Journal ”’ itself. 

Messrs. Methuen having included ‘The Prince of 
Thieves” in their new English version of Dumas sen.’s 
novels, it would be interesting if the authorship of that 
story could be determined once for all. Mr. J. H. 
McCarthy has said roundly that the tale is not Dumas’, 
being merely an adaptation ofthe first half of Pierce Egan 
jun.’s ‘* Robin Hood and Little John, or the Merry Men of 
Sherwood Forest” (1850). Mr. H. A. Spurr, one of the 
recent biographers of Dumas, likewise repudiates the 
ascription to Dumas, and Mr. A. F. Davidson, another of 
the great man’s biographers, in his bibliographical list of 
Dumas’ works puts a query against both ‘‘ Le Prince de 
Voleurs,” and its sequel ‘‘ Robin Hood le Proscrit.”” The 
opening chapters of *‘ The Prince of Thieves” (all I have 
been able to read) are obviously adapted from Pierce 
Egan’s story, and | note that the writer of the preface to 
the former is indebted to Pierce Egan’s preface for some of 
his literary details, at the same time introducing a misprint 
or two(e.g., Cordun for Fordun). It is much to be desired 
that Messrs. Methuen’s plucky enterprise should not be 
impaired by the inclusion of stories which are attributed 
to Dumas on insufficient data. 

“C. K. 8.” has been telling us, in a recent ‘‘ Literary 
Letter,” that his copy of the ‘‘ Lives” of the first Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle belongs to the edition which 
was published in 1872, with a preface and occasional notes 
by M. A. Lower—-‘‘ whoever he may have been.” It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Shorter is not acquainted with 
the work done by Mark Anthony Lower, a noted antiquary 
in his day, to whom we owe such books as ‘‘ Sussex ”’ (1831 
and 1870), *‘ English Surnames ”’ (1842), ‘‘ Lewes”’ (1845), 
‘* Pevensey ” (1846), ‘‘ The Curiosities of Heraldry ” (1854), 
“The Chronicles of Battel Abbey ’’ (1851), ‘‘ Contributions 
to Literature’ (1854), ‘‘ The Worthies of Sussex ” (1865), 
‘“The Churches of Sussex” (1872), and others too 
numerous to mention. ‘“‘C. K. 8.” must surely have been 
away from his books when he penned that hasty 
addendum. Tue Booxworn. 
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Reviews. 


“In the Dawn before the Day-star.” 


Tue Poems or Jonn Dyer. Edited by Edward Thomas. 
(Unwin. Ils., paper; 2s., cloth.) 


A RepuTaTioN lowly at any time, and now virtually 
forgotten, has been the lot of John Dyer. Some few may 
remember that his name is associated with a poem called 
‘The Fleece ”»—and the connexion between a Dyer and the 
Fleece seems natural. Yet this humble poet has at least 
historic importance enough to deserve the present cheap 
and handy reprint in the ‘‘ Welsh Library ”’ series, which 
for our part we welcome. Of the little volume itself we 
need only say that it is convenient for the pocket and 
well printed—we have noted but one misprint, that of 
*‘seas”’ for “‘sees”’ in ‘“‘ The Fleece.” But of the poet 
there is more to say. Johnson praised him; so did Gray 
and Wordsworth. Wordsworth, as the editor remarks, 
found portions of ‘‘ The Fleece”’ ‘‘ superior to any writer 
since Milton for imagination and purity of style,” while 
he allowed other parts to be ‘‘dry and heavy.” The 
praise seems excessive, especially in regard to ‘‘ imagina- 
tion,” which is scarce an outstanding virtue of Dyer’s. 
But Wordsworth’s warm appreciation, writing when he 
did, is readily understood, and the reasons of it not far to 
seek. 

Dyer was born at Caermarthenshire Aberglasney, into 
that later eighteenth century when poetry was very near 
extinct, though it had not yet reached the absolute 
cadaveric rigidity of the Hayleys and the Sewards and 
the Della Cruscans. The new leaven of the return to 
nature and to romance was already stirring feebly, and 
part of Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons’’ was published the same 
year as Dyer’s own first poem, ‘‘ Grongar Hill.”” He began 
as a wandering painter, and ended as a country parson ; 
a mild, valetudinarian, pensive yet wholesome man, loving 
the country and the Middle Ages, studying Milton, Spenser, 
Drayton, and other such not too fashionable poets much, 
and nature more; quiet, retired, careless to push his 
fame—a poet quite after Wordsworth’s fancy, but hardly 
to the fancy of the eighteenth century. And his merit is 
that he does in some minor and tentative fashion prelude 
to Wordsworth. Thomson was a stronger poet, but Dyer 
gets much nearer to Wordsworth, on Wordsworth’s lower 
and more obvious side. Countless little forces go to the 
preparing of anything so conspicuous and revolutionary 
as the Lake School: and Dyer is among the small men 
who made Wordsworth possible. He had the courage of 
his tastes—not a too common courage: he went straight 
to Nature for his themes, and in his handling of them 
broke with convention toa degree which would have made 
Pope seriously ill. His treatment is often much more 
naturalistic than Thomson’s (to whom he clearly owes 
something, were it only the encouragement of precedent) ; 
it haseat times a measure of realism which must have 
struck Wordsworth refreshingly amongst the artificialities 
of the eighteenth century. 

But the first steps of change are timorous, with two 
backward for every one forward; and Dyer’s naturalism 
is, after all, only a comparative thing. Though he is for 
coming out of Sodom, he is constantly looking back to her. 
“‘Grongar Hill” is an excellent step forward; it breaks 
with the metre of Pope, and imitates the metre of Milton’s 
“L’Allegro”’; it is sincere, largely natural, and if on the 
whole thin, is frequently pleasant :— 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ; 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 

Seem from hence ascending fires ; 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 

On the yellow mountain-heads, 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters on the broken rocks, 
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That a little recalls, both in metre and substance, Shelley's 
splendid ‘‘Lines Among the Euganean Hills,” and is 
decidedly remarkable for the eighteenth century. ‘ake, 
again, this passage from ‘‘' The Country Walk,” a poem in 
the same style :— 

I am resolv’d, this charming day, 

In the open field to stray, 

And have no roof above my head 

But that whereon the gods do tread. 

Before the yellow barn I see 

A beautiful variety 

Of strutting cocks, advancing stout, 

And flirting empty chaff about : 

Hens, ducks, aan geese, and all their brood 

And turkeys gobbling for their food, 

While rustics thrash the wealthy floor, 

And tempt all to crowd the door. 


We might not rate it high as a modern passage, but it is 
strikingly in advance of its time. Only now and again, 
however, does either poem touch this level. It would 
have been well had Dyer maintained this metrical fresh- 
ness in his other poems. But whether from a mistaken 
worship of Milton (whose influence is plain in our second 
quotation) or from the example of Thomson, he thought 
it necessary to use blank verse for his longer poems; and 
blank verse, to the eighteenth century, meant Miltonic 
blank verse. There was no other. Blank verse has no 
movement of its own—left to itself, it becomes prose in 
lengths: the poet must originate a characteristic move- 
ment, or imitate someone else’s blank verse. The 
eighteenth century imitated Milton, as a matter of law 
and order, without regard to the nature of its subject. 
The stately and slow revolution of Miltonic blank verse is 
in utter discord with Dyer’s placid themes. Moreover, 
the Miltonic structure compels Miltonic diction, Miltonic 
inversions ; and all this means ruin to Dyer’s naturalism. 
He gets the structure very successfully, when he really 
tries, and the effect is stiff and lifeless to the extreme. He 
is only natural and himself when he forgets to try, and 
the blank verse drops, relieved, from its laborious effort, 
then the language is peacefully oblivious of its Miltonizing 


duties. ‘‘The Ruins of Rome” is rather the ruins of 
Milton. One passage partly succeeds in its imposed 
style :— 


The pilgrim oft, 
At dead of night, ’mid his-oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of Time, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thund’ring to the moon; 
While murmurs soothe each awful interval 
Of ever-falling waters; shrouded Nile, 
Eridanus, and Tiber with his twins, 
And palmy Euphrates; they with dropping locks 
Hang o’er their urns, and mournfully among 
The plaintive echoing ruins pour their streams. 


The opening, though a little over-loaded with diction, is 
fine and imaginative. But it is in those parts of the 
‘* Fleece” where he forgets his Milton that Dyer is at his 
best. It is not high poetry, not inspired or magical 
description ; it is continually being spoilt by the supposed 
necessity to be dignified, to remember the ‘‘ Georgics ”’ 
and the conventions of eighteenth century poetic diction ; 
but often for line after line the expression is simple, 
appropriate, and has the excellence of accurately fitting 
the thing, while the picture is composed from significant 
details of actual country life. Dyer is telling you what he 
has seen and loves to recall. This, for instance, of the 
fleece- buying :— 

When many-colour’d evening sinks behind 

The purple woods and hills, and opposite 

Rises, full-orb’d, the silver harvest moon, 

To light th’ unwearied farmer, late a-field 

His scatter’d sheaves collecting, then expect 

The artists, bent on speed, from populous Leeds, 

Norwich, or Froome; they traverse every plain 
And every dale where farm or cottage smokes : 
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Reject them not; and let the season’s price 

Win thy soft treasures; let the bulky wain 

Thro’ dusty roads roll nodding; or the bark 

That silently adown the cerule stream 

Glides with white sails, disperse the downy freight 
To copsy villages on either side, 

And spiry towns. 


There is here a sufficient measure of affinity to Words- 
worth’s earlier and more determinedly pedestrian manner 
of description. One has, too, the jarring note of which 
we have spoken. Leigh Hunt admired the lovely word 
cerule, lovelily used by Spenser (who perhaps coined it). 
But “‘cerule stream” is here out of key with the plain 
and homely diction, applied to plain and homely things, 
which characterises the rest of the passage. And so the 
word offends. Here is another characteristic description :— 


Before harsh winter drowns 
The noisy dyke, and starves the rushy glebe, 
Shift the frail breed to sandy hamlets warm; 
There let them sojourn, till gay Procne skims 
The thick’ning verdure and the rising flowers. 
And while departing autumn all embrowns 
The frequent-bitten fields, while thy free hand 
Divides the tedded hay, then be their feet 
Accustom’d to the barriers of the rick, 
Or some warm umbrage; left, in erring flight, 
When the broad dazzling snows descend, they run 
Dispers’d to ditches, where the swelling drift 
Wide overwhelms; anxious, the shepherd swains 
Tesue with axe and spade, and, all abroad, 
In doubtful aim explore the glaring waste, 
And some, perchance, in the deep delve upraise, 
Drooping ev'n at the twelfth cold dreary day, 
With still continu’d feeble pulse of life, 
The glebe, their Fleece, their flesh, by hunger gnaw’d. 


There you have him, in his simple truth to nature, tending 
to trail into plain prose; and (equally characteristic) in 
the tawdry bit of foisted classical convention about Procne 
and the rest of it. Dyer, in fine, is a very Saxon and 
homespun bucolic poet, whose merit and interest is that 
he broke the ground which was to be sown and reaped by 
a far greater than himself; and in Wordsworth’s recog- 
nition of him he has, perhaps, the praise that would best 
have pleased his simple soul. 


Mr. Booth’s Final Volume. 


Lire axp Lavour or Tae Prorre ty Lonpon. By Charles 
Booth. Final Volume. Notes on Social Influences, and 
Conclusion. With map of churches, schools, and public- 
houses. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


Tue appearance of the final volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s 
well-known work is an event of more than passing interest. 
The volume is the crown of an enterprise planned in its 
initial stages seventeen years ago, and is the culminating 
point of a great self-imposed task that is unique alike in 
design and in execution. As to the value of the whole 
inquiry it is too soon to write, but it seems destined to 
influence social reform, municipal aims, economic thought, 
and pastoral theology for many years to come. To future 
generations, when the importance of the work will be 
mainly historical, it will provide a picture of the life of 
the greatest of all cities at the end of the nineteenth 
century, absolutely unrivalled alike in its fulness and 
faithfulness. 

About half of the present volume is devoted to an 
abstract of the whole seventeen volumes, and the pages of 
this, even to those who may never have turned to the 
originals, are full of interest, ‘calling up pictures full 
of movement and life. If vital statistics are given, 
the reader is constantly reminded that the units are men 
and women ; the ‘‘ classes ” described are seen to be made 
up of families; “‘ housing” becomes, in essence, a question 
of homes. The celebrated ‘‘ line of poverty” is seen to he 
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one beneath which, were further analysis possible, lives 
very differently circumstanced would be discovered, 
many perhaps not lacking good employment, money or 
intelligence, though leading lives in all cases poor. And 
if men magnify or minimise the evils that exist beneath 
this line, as many are prone to do; if they interpret the 
picture wrongly and assert that the facts point to the need 
of some single nostrum—as “‘ Socialism,” or “‘ Education,” 
or ‘the living wage,” or ‘the stimulus of individual 
energy ’—the master colourist must not be blamed. His 
own reading of the problem is much wider. His own 
record, moreover, is plain, and the nature of the task he 
set himself clear. ‘‘ What I have endeavoured to present 
to my readers,” he wrote in an earlier volume, “is a 
picture or a way of looking at things, rather than a 
doctrine or an argument.” ‘I have been glad,” he adds, 
‘‘to see my book furnish weapons and ammunition for 
absolutely opposed schools, and can even make shift to 
stifle my annoyance when it is occasionally quoted in 
support of doctrines which I abhor.” His first endeavour 
was to make people think, and to see things as they were. 

In the present volume there has been some departure 
from the former standpoint. In its earlier portions the 
attitude is, it is true, still the same, and in the first few 
pages a reswmé is even given of certain broad statistical 
conclusions already arrived at, while further light is 
thrown, with illustrations drawn from the various districts 
of London, on the close inter-connection that exists between 
Poverty, Crowding, and high Birth and Death Rates. In 
Part IL., also, the painting of the picture is still continued, 
in chapters on the Habits of the People, on Marriage and 
Morality, on Sundays, Holidays and Amusements, on 
Betting, on Drink, on Clubs, and on many other phases 
of life. 

It is in the third part of the volume that the point of 
view is shifted and that Mr. Booth becomes the advozate 
of certain structural changes—for the better regulation of 
the trattic in drink and in vice; for the reform of the Poor 
Law, the stricter co-ordination of public relief and private 
charity, and the granting of Old Age Pensions. He puts 
forward a scheme to prevent overlapping in the work of 
the London Hospitals, and to secure at the same time a 
firmer financial basis for these great institutions. Im- 
portant sections deal with Housing, with Rating, and 
with Locomotion, and all alike, whether they emphasise 
the need for further collective control, of more enlightened 
private enterprise, or a deepening of the sense of personal 
responsibility, are marked by an unusual breadth and 
liberality of view. 

The maintenance of a scientific attitude of mind when 
dealing with facts of every kind, even when these are most 
calculated, as are those connected with poverty and 
religion, to stir the emotions ; the sobriety of all practical 
judgments; and an unfailing impartiality of view, are 
qualities which bring with them a certain danger lest the 
characteristics of the writer who displays them be misin- 
terpreted. Rationality is thought to imply a coldness of 
temper, and impartiality a non-apprehension of some of 
the more urgent needs and claims of life, and perhaps 
Mr. Booth, especially in the celebrated volumes dealing 
with ‘‘ Religious Influences,” has incurred this danger. 

All through the inquiry the true temperament of the 
author has, it is true, made itself felt whenever he has 
written in proprid persond, but nowhere perhaps in so 
great a measure as in this concluding volume, and this 
fact gives it a great additional attractiveness and value. 
Not less than its predecessors, however, is it free from any 
narrow personal bias. 

We have an interesting fresh sidelight on the under- 
lying practical motive of the inquiry when the author 
classes himself as one of those who, ‘impressed by the 
thought that about so many matters upon which most 
people (including himself) talk freely, so very little is 
really known, and, believing that with better information 
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wuys may be found towards many needed improvements, 
sets deliberately to work to obtain the knowledge and 
secure the benefit ’’ (page 36). 

No political school can claim the writer who thus 
deliberately made it his business to ‘obtain the know- 
ledge.” The land nationalist, for instance, may think 
that he has found a partisan when he discovers that 
Mr. Booth is an advocate of the taxation of site values, 
but admits his error when he finds the author expressing 
the opinion that this particular proposal has suffered in 
the public mind from having been associated ‘“‘ with any- 
thing so visionary’’ as the theories of Henry George 
(page 192). The municipal socialist, again, may welcome 
Mr. Booth’s advocacy of the public control of the tramways, 
but is disconcerted by the author’s criticism of the action 
of the London County Council in building, and by his 
preference for the ‘alternative and, as I think, better 
plan ” of improving the facilities for locomotion generally, 
‘without entering upon any public speculation in land 
or houses.” Whar, too, can he make of such a sentence 
as this :— 

I wish I could rouse in the minds of speculative builders a 
sense of the money value that lies in individuality with its 
power of attracting the eye, rooting the affections, and arousing 
pride in house and home. Then would they seek to use, in 
place of sedulously destroying, every natural feature of 
beauty, and take thought to add others. A slightly greater 
width of garden on the sunny side, whether front or back, 
may make all the difference; a single tree left standing can 
glorify a whole street. Fresh painting and papering within 
is not the highest ideal ; its charm passes; the other gathers 
force as the years go by (page 178). 


The truth seems to be that, himself a citizen of a great 
demccracy and cordially welcoming the possibilities that 
this form of government introduces of securing the con- 
ditions essential to health and vigour of life, Mr. Booth 
does not willingly place additional responsibilities on 
public authorities. A very strong case has always to be 
made out. The individual must, in as far as possible, 
bear the brunt of the burden of his life, just as he garners 
the sheaves of any happiness it may bring, or has to be 
smeared with its dust and ashes. ‘Thus, it is noteworthy 
that we find Old Age Pensions advocated ‘“‘ not so much 
in aid of poverty as of thrift.” ‘‘ The gulf is still wide,” 
he writes in another passage, ‘‘ which separates the poor 
from such a degree of confident comfort as civilisation 
calls for and as we should wish all men to enjoy.” But 
“* while the whole of life might well be lifted on to a higher 
plane, we cannot dare to wish that the struggle should be 
avoided”’ (page 201). Those who may think that Mr. 
Booth would be willing to weaken in the least degree the 
sense of personal responsibility cannot do better than read 
the short but very striking section on the ‘‘ Economic 
Conditions: of Life,” or the interpolated page called 
“East and West” in which Orient and Occident are 
contrasted :— 

The Eastern method [he writes] is to transfer the struggle 
of life from the arena of the world to that of the soul, and 
quell it there; the Western to drown the tumult of the soul 
in action. Their ideal is a passionless nirvana of individual 
extinction, while we accept life as an incessant struggle with 
evil, a combat which, even if success seems hopeless, must 
still be maintained. . Like wrestlers, we strive wrist 
to wrist before the final throw. And no throw is final. Fresh 
adversaries spring up. Our emotions and passions prove the 
dragon’s teeth of the fable. The very idea of repose is 
banished to another life. In this one we do not desire it 
(pages 39, 40). 

lunged more deeply into the 
heart of the whirlpool of London than Mr. Booth, but he 
sees beyond the maze, the welter, and the mass. He sees, 
it is true, “life cursed by drink, brutality and vice, and 
loaded down with ignorance and poverty’; “ industry 
choked by its own blind struggles ”’ ; 
painfully mounting, and too often slipping back from, 


No one, perhaps, has 


** education still’ 
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the first rungs of its ladder”’; ‘“‘ religion paralysed by its 
own inconsistencies, and administration wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of indecision and mutual distrust.” He 
sees, however, not only these, ‘‘the dark side of the 
picture,” but also the improvement there has been *‘at 
every point.” Even as regards poverty, he observes that 
‘‘ the whole level has been pressed upwards by increasing 
demands on life—demands which were unthought of 
forty, thirty, or even twenty years ago” (page 201). And, 
true though it be that ‘‘ destitution degrades,” poverty in 
itself is seen to be no certain bar to happiness. ‘If we 
permit our minds,” he writes, “‘ to dwell upon the masses 
in London who exist under its disabilities, we may think 
also of thousands of poor but wholesome homes; of 
husbands and wives happy in working for each other and 
rejoicing in their children—of whom it may in this world 
be said, ‘ of such is the kingdom of home’” (page 201). 
Life is still ‘‘ the good battle ’’ in the eyes of the strenuous 
worker and thinker to whom we owe these volumes. 

Thus, although no man has studied the sombre sides of 
the life of London more deeply than Mr. Booth, no man 
has maintained a wider and serener outlook. There is no 
faltering and no dismay about him. He takes a brave 
stand upon the facts of life. He neither chides, nor 
whines, nor clamours. He believes in life, although its 
shadows are often deep, and although he has not concealed 
them. Nay, he has shown them as no one else has done. 
But he has seen the limits of the dark pall; and, far 
better, he has shown its lifting edges. He does not come 
before us as a teacher, and claims, indeed, that he offers 
no ‘‘ body of doctrine.” But no man can fail to teach 
who extends, as Mr. Booth has done, the borders of our 
knowledge ; whose characteristic notes are simplicity and 
vigour; who takes the long view of things; and whose 
single aim is truth, as the fulcrum through the possession 
of which happiness may, he hopes and believes, be more 
surely won for all men. 


Mangan the Unhappy. 


Poews or James Crarence Mancan. Centenary Edition. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by D. J. O'Donoghue. 
(A. H. Bullen.) 


So poor Clarence Mangan, even he also, has his centenary 
in this age of centenaries! How bitterly he might smile, 
if he troubled himself in that other world about such 
things at all! Here on earth he had neither reader for 
his work nor bread for his inspired mouth. With the 
centenary comes a new and fuller selection of his poems 
than that (by Miss Imogen Guiney) which some years ago 
we noticed in the Acavemy. To his own preface the 
editor has added Mitchell’s essay, which first made 
Mangan known in America. John Mitchell is himself 
known in Irish history; to Englishmen (if by nothing 
else) then by that clever and cruelly Britannic poem of 
Thackeray on the “‘ sworry”’ by Shannon shore :— 
Then Clar’ndon and Corry 


Connellan beheld this sworry, 
With rage and imuldtion in their black hearts’ core ; 


and as a consequence— 
The tay and toast were spilt 
On that day of Oireland’s guilt ; 
Cries Jack Mitchell, “Oi’m kilt, boys, where’s the back 
door?” 


A slanderous sneer enough, perhaps; nor was any Irish- 
man to blame who sought the back door in that fiasco. 
Mitchell in this essay appears as Mangan’s ancient. 
comrade and editor on the ‘United Irishman”; and 
between essay and preface the sad story of the poet’s life 
is told over again. No sadder story is on the tragic bede- 
roll of poets, sudder than Chatterton’s, Baudelaire’s, 
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Verlaine’s, or Poe’s. For these at least fought, with 
defiance, with pride. But Mangan passed like the cry of 
a phantom on the rain—not in strife or reclamation ; 
hopelessly resigned to the immedicable agony of his life. 
We have the story of his opium again. [But we are not 
yet convinced that Mangan was an opium-eater. Till of 
late drink was tlie sole agent assigned to his ruin. It 
seems to have struck the moderns that opium is a more 
romantic vice—drink, pah! any coal-heaver can drink! 
So opium it must be, on “evidence” which is to us no 
evidence and quite inconclusive. It matters not; the 
tragedy is the same. 

This, we have said, is a more comprehensive selection 
than Miss Guiney’s; but we do not know that the extra 
matter presents Mangan at his best. One is struck again 
by the amazing resemblance of his finest work to Edgar 
Poe's. For our part, we are morally assured it is not 
accidental. The * Dublin University Mugazine”’ was well 
known to American journalists; and Poe took suggestion 
as a cat laps milk, though he made his own what he took. 
We are more impressed than ever by the poverty (with 
few exceptions) of Mangan’s professedly original work. 
One sees the cause. He Jacked thought. He needed a 
suggestion or a model to set his genius working. Thus 
his Jrish, German, or Oriental “translations” are his 
finest poetry—especially the Oriental. By his few real 
versions of Eastern poems he became steeped in Eastern 
ideas and forms of speech. It was the needed spark, and 
his fancy took fire. He transfused Oriental imagery into 
his own forms, and created poems with no Eastern original 
whatever, which are of his best. When he had an 
original, as in the Erse original of that glorious ‘* Dark 
Rosaleen,’’ which is his most impassioned and delicate 
poem, it was the merest skeleton-—the poem was truly his 
and his only. Next to this, such Oriental work as ‘‘ The 
Karamanian Exile,” or ‘‘ The Last Words of Al-Hassan,” 
or the “‘ Howling Song” show his height of music and 
fantasy. Yet among his avowed work is the fine ‘*‘ Cahal 
Mor ”:— 


se 


Then saw I thrones, 
And eireling fires, 
And a Dome rose near me as by a spell, 
Whence flowed the tones 
Of silver lvres, 
And many voices in wreathed swell ; 
And their thrilling chime 
Fell on mine ears 
As the heavenly hymn of an angel band 
“Tt is now the time, 
These be the years, 


Of Cahal Mor of the Wine-red Hand!” 


The faéry and personal music ends on a grim change,— 
but the poem is too long to quote entire. Always is itso: 
his truly inspired work, through its strange and most 
individual music, has the undersong of regret, of menace, 
or suffering horror. Turn to his German ‘translations ”’ 
(more Mangan than German), and he has nothing 
better than two melancholy Manganizings of Riickert :— 
Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy might? It is gone in the wind. 
Like the swift shadows of Noon, like the dreams of the 
blind, 


Vanish the glories and pomps of the earth in the wind. 


That refrain sounds knell-like thoughout, and ends :— 


I, Abou-Namez, must rest, for my fire hath declined, 
And I hear voices from Hades like bells on the wind. 


The second is tender as that is solemn—but always sad. 


I saw her once, one little while, and then no more: 
*Twas Paradise on Earth awhile, and then no more. 
Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my magic lore? 

She shone before mine eyes awhile, and then no more. 
The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty’s shore. 
Near Hope's fair isle it rode awhile, and then no more! 
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It is Mangan’s own and only love-story. Among the small 
band who have had an exceptional and original gift 
of metrical music, Mangan is one. Let us end with a 
stanza which seems, in that haunting music, to sing 
prophetically the dirge of his own wasted and overdarkened 
life :— 
The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
Amiddle of the starry hordes— 
The heavens, too, shine like a mystic book, 
All bright with burning words, 
The mists of the dawn begin to dislimn 
Zahara’s castles of sand. 
Farewell !--farewell! Mine eyes feel dim— 
They turn to the Lampless Land. 
*Liah hu! 
My heart is weary, mine eyes are dim— 
[I weuld rest in the Dark, Dark Land! 


He died, like Edgar Poe, destitute, in a hospital. 


Father to the Man. 


Coitprex: Tuer Troucurs, Worns, anp Ways. 
Harriscn. (Heywood. 33.) 

NotTHinG is easier than the laugh at the child's mistakes 
as it fumbles at the problems of life. But when we have 
laughed, we must always come to the residuum of a 
consciousness that even we, of discreet years, with all our 
paraphernalia of government and churches, have not 
solved these problems to universal satisfaction. Moreover 
the child is so often right. It has not the miscellaneous 
knowledge of the grown-up person who reads newspapers 
and keeps a tame Encyclopedia Britannica in a carefully 
devised cage. But the childish inind has an unerring 
logical faculty, not in any way confused by superfluity of 
information. Given its premises—and to a child the 
premises supplied by nurse or the silliest of fathers are 
inspired truth—it jumps inevitably through major and 
minor premise to conclusion with disconcerting agility. 
And that is why, when we tell stories of what children 
have said, we should be very respectful. They represent 
the human mind as it works when cleared of the clogs of 
prejudice. Mr. Harrison has done his work sympathetically. 
For years he has been collecting the sayings of children, 
and studying the child-mind (which is not the childish 
mind). And again and again the child is startling in its 
accurate conclusion from the premises on which it is 
invited to work. There is no touch of irreverence in the 
remark of the little girl who had been brought up on the 
gospels and heard some chapters from the Old Testament 
on the doings of Joshua at Jericho and Ai, ‘‘ Mamma, 
don’t you think God has very much improved since those 
days?’’ And here is a story which seems the fulfilment 
of the prophecy-—‘‘ a little child shall lead them ” :— 

A little girl whose parents were members of the Presbyterian 
Church came home one day in a state of bewilderment 
because her teacher had told the class that Jesus was a Jew. 
“Well, my dear, so He was,” said the mother. “But, 
mother,” said the girl, “Jesus was the Son of God, wasn’t 
He?” “Yes,” replied the mother; “ but He was a Jew just 
the same.” “ But, mother,” retorted the girl, “ how can the 
Son of God be a Jew when God is a Presbyterian ?” 

The child, with its premises given, is on the most intimate 
terms with God and devil, reasoning clearly with few 
temptations from by-paths of doubt What clouds of 
glory were trailed by the little girl who had forgotten to 
say her prayers, and on being reproved, said that she had 
apologised to God and had been forgiven. ** Don’t 
mention it, Miss Brooks,” was the answer from Heaven 
received by the child-mind. Here again is a tonch of 
child-like realism, for the child lives in a world wherein 
God is an elongated papa and the devil is a bogey man : — 

A little girl saw a dish of strawberries on the table, and, as 
she thought no one was looking, she was just about to take 
some. Then she hesitated for a minute, and finally turned 
away with the remark, “ Sold again, Satan! ” 


By W. 
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The child reasons from what it sees and knows, and as its 
sight and knowledge are severely circumscribed it is 
generally right, up to a certain point. Beyond that point 
we older people grope, and quarrel in the dark. You will 
imagine a lady teacher giving a lesson on the omnipresence 
of God. 

In order to apply the lesson,,she asked: “Suppose you 
children were all to go out of school and leave me bere: who 
would be with me?” She was startled to hear a little girl 
reply, “ Please, ma’am, Mr. Smith.” 


Mr. Smith was the master of the boys’ school, and the 
little girl knew him ; God—was far away, and the story 
is an excellent illustration of the child's leap from what 
it knows to the sum of knowledge, which is the conclusion. 
And though with Mr. Harrison we laugh at children, our 
laughter is tinged with respect. 


A Taking Personality. 


Tae Cavatier IN EXtLe; BEING THE Lives oF THE First 
Dvuxe axp Ducuess or Newcastte. Written by Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle. (Newnes.) 


Tuis is an interesting little reprint, if of no great historical 
value, yet for its glimpses of personal character and its 
side-lights on the ways and manners of seventeenth-century 
life among the aristocracy. It isa pity we are given no 
prefatory account of the Duke or Duchess of Newcastle 
from a modern standpoint and in the light of modern 
historical knowledge. It would have increased the value 
of a very pretty booklet. Newcastle was manifestly an 
able and sagacious man, if not the perfect hero his Lady 
considers him. Two facts are clear: that he was always 
personally successful in his Northern command during the 
Great Rebellion; and that his famous regiment, the 
Whitecoats, was the finest infantry in the Royalist army. 
His wife’s account of his campaigns against the Round- 
heads is very generalised and confused, down to the 
decisive defeat of Marston Moor, where Rupert took from 
him the command, and engaged against his advice. 
Indeed, she would make out the battle to have been 
little better than a surprise of the Royal army—which we 
know to be untrue. 

Method is not the Duchess’s strong point. Her 
eccentricity was famous in her lifetime; and her writings, 
with gleams of true though undisciplined fancy (in her 
poetry especially), show a naif vanity. Her prose is the 
common prose of her day—-long-winded and straggling, 
like a disorderly regiment. The. Life of Newcuzstle is 
better than her own Life (extracted from a larger work of 
hers) which accompanies it. The latter suggests an 
educated Mistress Quickly in its go-as-you-please garrulity ; 
we have counted one poor sentence fifteen and a half 
mortal pages in length! The pages are small, but it 
should be something near a record. 

It.is the personal touches which take one. Her pride 
and faith in her husband are childlike in their simplicity 
of utterance. Newcastle was a true Briton in his love of 
horseflesh, and she lovingly records that virtue:— 


So great a love hath my Lord of good horses! And cer- 
tainly I have observed, and do verily believe, that some of 
them had also a particular love to my Lord; for they seeme1 
to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by their 
trampling action, and the noise they made; nay, they would 
go mvch better in the Mannage, when my Lord was by, than 
when he was absent; and when he rid them himself, they 
seemed to take much pleasure and pride in it. But of all 
sorts of horses, my Lord loved Spanish horses and Barbes 
best; saying, That Spanish horses were like Princes, and 
Barbes like Gentlemen, in their kind. 


The sayings of Newcastle which she records as an appendix 
to his Life show good political and general wisdom, for 
his age. But she credits him with all virtues under 
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heaven, set down with delightful minuteness; indeed, 
says she :— 

I know him not addicted to any manner of Vice, except 
that he has been a great lover and admirer of the Female 
Sex; which whether it be so great a crime as to condemn 
him for it, I’le leave to the judgment of young Gallants and 
beautiful Ladies. 


Here is a complaisant wife for you, O “‘ young Gallants ”’ and 
(still more) ‘‘ beautiful Ladies”! But everything belong- 
ing to or connected with her is the most excellent of its 
kind, and her pride in all, including herself, is open. 
Very pleasant is her account of her shy and tongue-tied 
appearance at Court as a Maid of Honour, where Newcastle 
fell in love with her :— 

And though I did dread Marriage, and shunned men's 
companies as much as I could, yet I could not, nor had not 
the power to refuse him, by reason my Affections were fixed 
on him, and he was the only Person I ever was in love with : 
Neither was I ashamed to own it, but gloried therein, for it 
was not Amorous Love, but my Love was honest 
and honourable, being placed upon Merit. 


A taking personality, with all her weaknesses, her book 
merited this reprint, which will introduce her to many 
who knew not even her name. 


Fiction. 


A Drama or Sunsnine. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 

(Unwin. 63.) 

Tue latest addition to the ‘“ First Novel Library” is a 
quarter of a tone too flat for triumphant firstliness. There 
is just a suspicion of vanity in the ‘‘ drama” of the title; 
for though there are effective scenes—e.g., the flagellation 
of a lady-novice—there is no skill shown in construction. 
Otherwise we should not have a lady of rank presented to 
us us an intending Egeria when she is merely to engage 
our interest as a ‘‘ horsey ”’ flirt and the indignant mate of 
aman who injured their child in a moment of drunken 
rage. Equally undramatic is the device of enlightening 
the reader by making the husband relate the story of his 
violence to his wife, who knows it only too well. It is not 
a sensitive man who does that; it is hardly a human 
man who quotes the baby language which irritated him to 
the point of dealing the half-infanticidal blow; it is our 
old friend the spouter of prologues, the drama’s sworn 
interrupter. 

At the same time Mrs. Richardson is observant of the 
smart set. A child’s unconscious mimicry is prettily hit 
off at the Battle of Flowers. ‘‘It’s too quaint sitting up 
here and seeing Mummy being pelted. And she is quite 
sweet, isn’t she?’ A disapproving sister-in-law is a 
consistent figure, and so is ‘‘one of the few living men 
who still quoted mid-Victorian poets.” 

It is probable that if Mrs. Richardson had not dissipated 
energy upon a politico-journalistic atmosphere only half 
realised, she would have created a novel worth two of this 
by adequately ‘‘dramatising”’ the two elements, marital 
and monastic, by which it mikes audible appaal. 


Tue MS. in a Rep Box. (Lane. 63.) 


Tue mystery of the MS. of this story has been so much 
exploited that we need not refer to it further here, save to 
say that the book itself comes rather as an anticlimax. 
For though it is a pleasant and reasonably interesting 
book it is no better than dozens of volumes which have 
appeared during, say, the past three years. The author 
lias a faculty for narrative, sufficient invention, and enough 
knowledge of his period to carry the thing through ; in a 
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word, he is a good mechanic. But there is no characteri- 
sation in the story. The hero is the very type of the 
conventional hero, and the three villains are very types of 
the conventional villain. The hero sails triumphantly 
through all dangers to happiness and the lady, and the 
villains come by their deserts. There are a good many 
minor characters, but they come in merely as accessories ; 
indeed, the experienced reader can tell at once just why 
they make their appearance. But all this is not to say 
that the book is not goed of its kind. The setting is 
careful and accurate, and the conflict between the folks of 
Axholme and the Dutch engineer Vermuijden, who had 
Charles the First’s authority to drain and embank the Isle, 
is vigorously described. ‘The manner of the book smacks 
rather of Wardour Street; purely modern phrasing and 
almost slang clash unpleasantly with an artificial archaism. 
But here again the author merely sins with most of those 
second-class writers of romance with whom, at present, he 
must be classed. Yet the story has promise, and a kind 
of ease and briskness which experience may turn to good 
account. And at least the book is wholesome and manly 
and clean-blooded. 


Susaynan AND Owxe Exper. By E. Maria Albanesi. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 

WE are not quite sure which is the “‘ elder ” in this story, 
Mrs. Richland, Susannah’s mother, a nervous, selfish 
woman who is feverishly anxious to make money by 
backing horses; or Richard Calvert, the kindly middle- 
uged gentleman farmer, whom we encounter very early ; 
or another. But we know what Susannah is, a straight- 
forward good-looking girl who finds herself suddenly 
involved in the intrigues of the set called smart. Her 
sister Enma—Lady Coniston—-incurs her husband’s 
perfectly justifiable suspicions, though Sir Edmund has 
dropped on almost the only one of his wife’s male friends 
who has clean hands. Susannah, much against her will, 
consents to pretend to be engaged to a man she has only 
just seen, in order to save her sister. And the story is 
mainly concerned with the complications and difficulties 
which are encountered when the tangled web is woven. 
Save for an irritating use of the soliloquy in explanation, 
the tale is well told ; and if the end is not unexpected, we 
have a striking and not very pleasant picture of the sort 
of seciety that bas nothing to do but amuse itself, and 
consequently is always getting into mischief. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue Merrie or tae Pasture. By James Lane ALLEN. 


By the author of ‘The Choir Invisible.” The story 
opens with a restrained scene between a man and the girl 
to whom he is betrothed, in which the man suggests a 
confession which drives them apart. Between that scene 
and the conclusion are chapters which develop individual 
character with great subtlety and beauty. At the end we 
read: ‘‘ 1 am tired of it all. I want rest. Love 
has been more cruel to me than death.” A book of q’ ‘et 
strength. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


By Seta Lacer.or. 
TRANSLATED BY JESSIE BricaNer. 


JERUSALEM, 


A story by the author of ‘“‘ From a Swedish Homestead,” 
charecterised by the simplicity ane cetail of that book. 
In the opening chapter Ingmar is ploughing and thinking 
of what he is and of the people who went before him, and 


the old dead folk talk to him. 


His father says, ‘“* We 
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Ingmars need only walk in the ways of God,” which ends 
the introduction. A story full of delicate and quiet 
perception. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Curis or Att-Sorts. By S. Barinc-Gou.p. 


A story in Mr. Baring-Gould’s later manner. The 
opening chapter tells how Chris, out hunting on a borrowed 
horse, lost her way and was befriended by a young surgeon 
who had recently come to practise in a neighbouring 
country town. Circumstances make it necessary for the 
pair to spend a night in the same inn—hence scandal and 
the usual consequences. But Chris succeeds in bringing 
a rightful heir to his own, and the book concludes with 
a letter addressed to the ‘‘ Dear Reader,” in which she 
suggests that her future happiness is secure. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


Gorpon Keira. By Tuomas Netson Pace. 


An unusually long novel by the author of “‘In Ole 
Virginia.’”’ The story opens before the war between North 
and South in America, in which Gordon Keith’s father 
lost his estates, and ends with the recovery of the 
ancestral property. ‘The book is rather overcrowded with 
characters, and has an old-fashioned air, particularly where 
love-making is concerned. It is, however, a careful piece 
of work. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Mais or Parapise. By Ropert W. CHampers. 


Mr. Chambers’s latest romance deals with the Franco- 
Prussian war. His hero is one Scarlett, of the Imperial 
Military Police, who is sent to capture Buckhurst, the 
supposed thief of certain of the Crown jewels. The book 
is full of excellent fighting and adventure, and moves with 
the utmost briskness. In his preface Mr. Chambers talks 
about certain of his characters with an air of disingenuous 
familiarity. For instance: ‘‘ Those who believe they 
recognise the Countess de Vassart are doubtless in error. 
— There remains Scarlett; dead or alive, I wish 
him well.” (Constable. 6s.) 


JOHANNA. By B. M. Croker. 


An Irish story, by the author of ‘The Catspaw.”’ 
Johanna was the daughter of a miserly Kerry egg- 
merchant, and the narrative tells of her love affair with 
Shamus McCarthy, a wild boy, who enlists and goes to 
the wars. Johanna, too, leaves home, and waits for the 
return of the wanderer, who comes back with medals 
and clasps to claim her. A pleasant, human story, with 
natural humour and pathos. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Orner Mrs. Jacops. By Mrs. Campsect Praep. 


Described as a ‘‘ Matrimonial Complication.” In the 
opening chapter Susan Pengelley arrives in town to become 
companion to Mrs. Jacobs. Susan had “the kind of 
egotism which makes a merit of self-effacement, but is 
at the same time fully existent and keenly observant.” 
This quality comes considerably into play during the course 
of the story, which develops somewhat melodramatically 
to a satisfactory conclusion. (Long. 6:3.) 


Sweet ‘‘ Dott” or Happoy Hatt. By J. E. Muppock. 


A romance woven about the life of the lady whom 
Mr. Muddock describes as ‘‘ the sweet auburn-haired 
Dorothy Vernon.’’ The story is based upon Dorothy 
Vernon’s wooing and flight, but the author does not claim 
that his work is historical. The first chapter, called 
**The Belles of Haddon,” introduces us to Margaret and 
Dorothy, the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir George 
Vernon, the King of the Peak. The story carries us 
through more or less familiar scenes to the inevitable 
conclusion. (Long. 6s.) 
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The Man in Leather. 


Wuen Carlyle wrote that perhaps the most remarkable 
incident in Modern History was ‘‘ George Fox’s making to 
himself a suit of Leather” he no doubt overstated the 
case ; but it was acharacteristic overstatement, and had in 
it much of wisdom and truth. For Fox stood not only 
for liberty of conscience is his own day, but in a sense also 
for the mystical ideal in all ages. It is probable that he 
himself had no conception of the mysticism which was at 
the root of his character, a mysticism as profound as that 
which inspired St. John of the Cross. He passed through 
periods of agony and darkness to an assured peace by 
ways from which his temperament and habit of mind 
excluded the light of tradition and the solace of others’ 
experience. He was essentially a fighter; he carried the 
sword of the spirit through the length and breadth of 
England, and he won an almost unprecedented victory. 
And the history of that fight and victory is set down in 
his Journal with an amazing conviction and force. 

It is probable that George Fox’s Journal is the least 
read of the religious classics. To the sect which he 
founded it has stood as a kind of imperishable evangel, 
but that sect is small and has never been a proselytising 
sect. Yet the Journal represents not only the growth of 
a soul and a particular movement, it also represents a 
period and a splendid individualism. The original Journal, 
it must be confessed, was of inordinate length, full: of 
unnecessary repetitions and in parts curiously incoherent, 
so that although, as a rule, we have no great fancy for 
abridgments, we are glad enough to have that which 
Mr. Percy L. Parker has made of the Journal (Isbister). 
Mr. Parker’s volume contains just one fourth of the 
original, and for any save the student that fourth will 
suffice. 

The Journal has a distinct place in literature as well as 
in the records of religious experience. It has the undying 
vitality which is the gift of posterity to those who in their 
own way and out of their own experience have set down 
truth without fear or envy or malice. No man who ever 
wrote was more sincere than Fox; his very single- 
mindedness, his undeviating pursuit of an ideal, tend as 
we read to narrow down the world to an almost monoto- 
nous place of conflict. And at the same time we are 
conscious of the man’s limitations, his lack of the sense 
of beauty in natural things, his spiritual egotism, his 
blindness to the essential truth and value of tradition. 
We now and then feel, as one said of him in life, that in 
his presence the heavens are as brass over our heads. 
But with few exceptions that is true of all the mystics ; 
for their yearnings are towards one aspect of the divine 
rather than towards the whole splendour. 

Fox’s father, he tells us, ‘‘ was by profession a weaver, 
an honest man,” and his mother was “of the family of 
the Lagos, and of the stock of the martyrs.” From that 
martyr stock came, perhaps, Fox’s faculty for sacrifice as 
well as his curiously developed introspection. At nineteen 
this most serious of shoemakers, having seen the vanity, 
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as he conceived it, of drinking healths, left home. We 
read in the Journal: ‘‘ Then at the command of God, on 
the ninth day of the seventh month, 1643, I left my 
relations, and broke off all familiarity or fellowship with 
old or young.” From that time he became a wanderer. 
Soon after setting forth a strong temptation to despair 
came upon him :— 

I was about twenty years of age when these exercises came 
upon me; and I coprtinued in that condition some years, in 
great trouble, and fain would have put it from me. I 
went to many a priest for comfort, but found no comfort from 
them. After some time I went into my own country 
again, and was there about a year, in great sorrows and 
troubles, and walked many nights by myself. 


During this time one cannot. help feeling the wisdom 
of the advice of an old priest to ane Fox went; ‘‘ he 
was ignorant of my condition; he bade me take tobacco 
and sing psalms.” Another priest “‘ would needs give me 
some physic, and I was to have been Jet blood; but they 
could not get one drop of blood from me, either in arms 
or head (though they endeavoured to do so), my body being 
as it were, dried up with sorrows, griefs and troubles * 
It was at this time that he began to have what he called 
“ openings from the Lord,” which he sets down in definite 
words, one of the earliest being : ‘‘ to be bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not sufficient to fit a man to be a minister 
of Christ.” This very simple conclusion turned him still 
further from the Church, and he began ‘to look more 
after the dissenting people.’ And soon after he came into 
a settled faith and the peace which he had been so long in 
finding. But that settled faith was a thing of strange 
revelations and voices, of visions and wrestlings. In 
outcome simple enough, it was the fruit of a profound 
mysticism ; discarding outward ritual, it put in its place 
a kind of inner ritual well enough for certain temperaments, 
but of necessity of the narrowest appeal. And in pro- 
mulgating his doctrine of the Inner Light and the sole 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, Fox was entirely unjust to 
other forms of faith. He had, apparently, no sympathetic 
imagination ; he rejected the experience of centuries and 
became a prophet on his own account ; the bells of Steeple 
Houses ‘‘struck at his heart,” and he wandered from 
church to church denouncing the old order. No wonder 
he was mobbed, cast into dungeons, beaten, and thrust 
out of towns; no wonder, also, that he soon had a great 
following and was accounted half miraculous. Indeed, he 
records certain miracles which he performed with an entire 
conviction. Yet it is impossible to doubt the man’s 
sincerity in this, any more than when he tells us that 
certain men who had persecuted him were stricken or 
died shortly after for their misdeeds. We continually 
come across such passages as these :— 

This justice Sawrey, who was the first persecutor in that 
country, was afterwards drowned. 

This Adam Sands after died miserably. 

Another of those rude butchers, who had also sworn to kill 
me, having accustomed himself to thrust his tongue out of 
his mouth, in derision of Friends, when they passed by him, 
had it so swollen out of his mouth that he could never draw 
it in again, and died so. 


To which is quaintly added: ‘Several strange and 
sudden judgments came upon many of these conspirators 
against me, which would be too large here to declare.”’ 
But if such a man as Fox ran straight at the wall of 
persecution (we use the word with some diffidence) he 
bore persecution with extraordinary fortitude. The marvel 
is that he survived his constant imprisonments and 
beatings. Here and there we find touches of unconscious 
humour in these episodes. On one occasion, when a jailer 
was beating him, we read :— 
While he struck me, I was made to sing in the Lord’s 


power ; and that made him rage the more. Then he fetched 
a fiddler, and brought him in where [ was, and set him to 
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play, thinking to vex me thereby; but while he played, I was 
moved in the everlasting power of the Lord God to sing ; 
and my voice drowned the noise of the fiddle, and struck and 
confounded him, and made them give over fiddling and go 
their way. 


There was no putting down this disciple of the Gospel of 
Peace ; he had a voice strong enough to drown the roar of 
a multitude or the din of an orchestra. Yet he was also a 
master of silence, waiting for the stirrings of the Spirit. 
He records that on one occasion, a multitude having come 
about him to hear him preach, he mounted a haystack, 
where he remained for three hours without uttering a 
word. Always he was entirely fearless, and he wrote to 
Charles II. as frankly as he talked to Cromwell. He 
poured out letters and innumerable pamphlets, worked 
prodigiously, and came to the very edge of death a score 
of times. At forty-five he married a widow considerably 
‘his senior, who had come under his influence years before 
on one of those occasions when he marched like a whirl- 
wind into a Steeple House to denounce and to console. 
We read in his Journal: “I had seen from the Lord a 
considerable time before, that I should take Margaret Fell 
to be my wife. And when I first mentioned it to her, she 
felt the answer of Life from God thereunto.”” We seem 
to touch there a more sound and beautiful humanity than 
may be found elsewhere in the Journal, and certain letters 
to his wife, written during long separations, have a certain 
almost poignant appeal. ‘‘My dear Heart,” begins one, 
“To whom is my a and to all the children in the Seed 
of Life that changeth not, but is over all; blessed be the 
Lord for ever.” There was true tenderness in the man, 
personal as well as general, and an exquisite sense of 
courtesy. 

When death came to Fox he was weary but triumphant ; 
he lived to see his cause passing into the desired haven of 
peace. When he was visited at the last he said: “ All is 
well; the Seed of God reigns over all, and over death 
itself.’’ Certainly George Fox was a great man—simple, 
a born leader, sincere to the utmost of human limitations. 
And the Journal presents the man with extraordinary 
vividness, even to the roundabout processes by which he 
arrived at the most obvious conclusions. Like all mystics, 
he was half a child, though he had never known the joys 
of our natural human childhood. Perhaps if he had there 
weuld have been no Journal. 


The late W. E. Henley and 
Dickens. 


Tuat, in his admiration for Dickens, the late Mr. Henley 
yielded to none is indicated in his reply to my offer to 
nominate him (in April last) as a member of the ‘ Boz” 
Club, when he pathetically said: ‘‘There are very few 
things left that I should like better than the results of 
membership. But, for the time being—for that alone, 
I hope—I am an invalid and go nowhere. One of these 
days I hope to be capable of better things. Meanwhile, 
I must say No; though if ever man were born of the 
Boz Club I think you will have to look for him here, 
in me.” Alas! his spirit fled all too soon after the receipt 
of this communication. In a previous letter I alluded 
to the gratifying results attending the effort to organise a 
Dickens Exhibition in London, @ propos of which he 
observed: ‘I am as pleased as a dog with two tails over 
the success of the Dickens Show. This though I'd nothing 
to do with it.” Again, with reference to Mr. Swinburne’s 


famous eulogy of Dickens in the ‘‘ Quarterly,” he remarked : 
“Ts lad that A. C. 8. has said his say, and wish th 

am glad that A. C. 8. has said his say, and wish there 
had been more of it.” 
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In May of last year, Mr. Henley gave me to understand 
that he “‘ was down for a Dickens ’’ in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers” to be published by Messrs. Blackwood. Such 


a volume from his pen would have been profoundly 
interesting, but it is doubtful if he even began to work 
upon it. A few months ago I was fortunate in securing 
the services of this eminent literary critic on behalf of 
the publisher of the new American edition of Dickens 
(commonly called the ‘ Millionaire’s”’ Edition), and he 
pledged himself to prepare Introductions for four different 
works, only two of which he lived to complete. He 
particularly wished me to give him ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
and owing to the lamentable death of Bret Harte (who had 
engaged to write the Introduction for that volume), I was 
enabied to comply with that wish, much to his delight. 
His essays upon ‘‘ Chuzzlewit” and ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces ” 
were undoubtedly his final contributions to Dickensian 
literature, and although they are not yet in type, lam sure 
no objection will be raised to my quoting a characteristic 
passage or two. 
Topgers’s (“ Martix Cuuzz.ewir”’). 

: . In Chapters VIII. and IX. he switched on (so to 
speak) that admirable journey to London, a piece of work 
age cannot wither nor custom stale; and, not content with 
that, went on to plump you straight into the dead, but undying, 
life at Todgers’s : an achievement in environment and character 
and circumstance as flawless as the Monument, which some 
hold to be Wren’s masterpiece, in whose shadow it is done. 
Done, too, with the finest, the most joyous, the most sensitive 
and discriminating humour. ‘Tis an attitude which none 
could Jay at the door of Wren; and it may be that in men- 
tioning his name—the artist’s name, that is, of a supreme 
expression of grace, elegance, proportion—in connexion with 
Todgers’s I should apologise to his august, immortal Ghost. 
But I confess that to me Todgers’s is a more vital and 
substantial element, at the same time that it plays a far 
livelier part in human existence than this lovely piece_of 
architecture. M. Todgers herself, Bailey, Moddle, Jinkins, 
Mr. Pecksniff drunk, the air, the lighting, the space, the 
Tamaroo, who steps into Bailey’s shoes: truly there is not 
much better in Dickens; and if any better there be, we must 
look for it later in this same book, in the unapproachable 
portrait of Mrs. Gamp. 

Lirerary Sryce in “ CavzzLewit.” 

And the style of “ Martin Chuzzlewit”? the English of 
it? the writer's mastery of his medium? Frankly, I see no 
reason for discussing the question since, to my mind, the book, 
blank verse (and there is precious little of it) and all, is an 
example to Englishmen that want to write their mother 
tongue. I admit that the iambic beat is more often per- 
ceptible than it should be; but even in the famous coach-run 
from Salisbury to London: a piece of discoursing and pre- 
sentation unequalled in English Literature outside Dickens : 
it can be felt only if you look for it, and, if you read the 
passage aloud, you will not feel it at all, and if you do, what 
does it matter? Throughout the book the writer does as he 
will, and uses what style he pleases ‘5 

Tue Master ann mis Imrrarors (“ Reprinrep Preces”’). 

T cannot say that these reprinted pieces are the best the 
Editor did for “ Household Words”; for I can never forget-—- 
(who can that has ever read ?)—the wonderful stuff he wrote 
for certain Christmas Numbers: “The Holly Tree Inn,” say, 
“The Seven Poor Travellers,” and “ The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary.” But none but himself would have written any one of 
them. There is none, in fuct, that is not “the true Dickens.” 
I borrow this phrase for the simple reason that, 
while there is nothing in this book which comes within 
thinkable distance of that “lively, lightsome article” “The 
Slum and Cellar, or, Whitechapel Life limned after Dark,” 
there is also very little which is not signed “C. D.” 
writ large, too, all over every page. Dickens had many 
“sedulous apes”; but there was never an ape of them all 
who did more than suggest the trick of his foot as he walked, 
or the shadow of his hat on the wall, or, at best, a faint, 
fleeting, foolish sense, that here, it might be, was copy which 
he had waste-basketed, ‘“‘even with the swiftness of putting- 
off.” In truth, the Sedulous Ape is the feeblest kind of fool 
in life. He forgets that, after all, he is striving after the 
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Unattainable: that, unless he compass the Incommunicable, 
he had better go hang himself, and be done with it. Shake- 
speare—he even !—had his Albert Smiths; but they were 
men of genius, and, moreover, they were poets, and sometimes, 
being very much in earnest; they came surprisingly near their 
Great All-Father. But there were no Fords, no Fletchers, 
no Websters in Dickens’ train; and what was attempted in 
his image was found good enough at the time of attempting to 
pass muster, in many quarters, “almost for the true Dickens,” 
there is scarce one, I take it, with whom it would pass muster 
now. 

Of course, the Incommunicable in Dickens was—Dickens. 
Putting his novels aside (a large order!), his writings are 
ever radiant with at least some of the qualities which make 
those novels so many achievements in creation, and are 
forcing and fusing them, more and more intimately year by 
year, as active influences, into the living experiences of the 
Race. The book [‘‘ Reprinted Pieces” is a col- 
lection, no doubt ; but it is a collection of unities, each one 
of which is as complete in itself as a Soul lyric, and goes to 
its aim, and fulfils its purpose, with a certainty that belongs 
only to a piece of art. Enough to say that here is 
one aspect of the multiform “true Dickens,” and that how- 
soever and from whatsoever point you consider it, you find it 
radiantly healthy, charming, and singular, and withal as 
humane and natural, as close to life and fact, whatever the 
ambition of the moment, as it is airy, fanciful, whimsical, 
gamesome—anything it may happen to want to be. The 
collection, in truth, is largely one of minor masterpieces. In 
the work of another man they would bulk; in Dickens’s they 
do not bulk at all. And to know that, already knowing them, 
is to have some inkling of the wonderful creature—the 
“ Almighty Swell ”—he was. 

F. G. Kirton. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Norinxe is sadder to touch than the posthumous volume 
of a vanished friend, and these ‘“‘ Légendes du Moyen 
Age’”’ of Gaston Paris bring to that sadness the claim of 
an indescribable dignity and charm. ‘‘ Roncevaux”’ was 
written under the shadow of fatal illness, and M. Rostand 
in his Academy Discourse makes a charming and touching 
allusion to his last parting with the illustrious dead at 
the scene it describes. Few have been more loved and 
venerated than Gaston Paris, not only in France but 
throughout the world of learning. ‘‘In the domain of 
romanesque tongues,” M. Brunetiére says, ‘‘ wherein until 
his time reigned a romantic liberty, by introducing a 
care for exactitude and a taste for precision, he created 
the method, and of an unorganised province of erudition 
made one whose frontiers to-day are the most clearly 
defined, where work is best distributed, and talent itself 
can only find employment in the directions he has traced, 
indicated or foreseen.” Others have spoken more 
tenderly of the incomparable friend Gaston Paris was, 
who, says M. Havet, ‘‘ knew so well how to cultivate in 
each what was best in him, was so delicate in penetrating 
the souls of others, and helped youth with the kindness 
of a father, and the simpiicity of a comrade, who in those 
terrible days we can never forget [The Affaire Dreyfus], 
which little by little have made a cemetery of our 
memory, found words that cradle and soothe.” What 
we must ever mourn in his death is not so much the 
decapitation of a science nor the loss of one who has 
done so much to revive the poetry of old songs and old 
traditions, as the loss of ‘“‘a unique nature, an exquisite 
equilibrium of the highest faculties, where it would be 
impossible to say which was the noblest, the mind or the 
heart, a charm time could not stale, which was still 
springlike in the winter of age, with a smile at sixty 
full of the candour of morning.” One remembers 
regretfully all this so movingly true as one turns the 
pages of these delightful essays. ‘‘ Ariel, the poetic and 
subtle genie of the air,” M. de Vogiié calls his late 
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master in an exquisite memoriam article, ‘“‘we feel 
diminished by all that he carries away with him,” he 
wails ; “‘ with him dies again all those we have known, 
loved, admired with him, through him, in him. Once 
more and forever he carries away the great shades that 
thought, smiled, instructed, helped our youth under 
the big cedar tree twenty years ago.’ No wonder 
he won and retained so much affection, with all the 
fascination of a hero of romance, with a voice whose 
mission it was to charm, a delicate insistence of gesture 
that compelled, a conversation of equable brilliance. A 
cousin of his told me lately two anecdotes of his childhood 
that reveal vocation and temperament. Staying at his 
aunt’s, when six years old, he was found in a corner of 
the garden absorbed in a book. Questioned about the book 
that kept him so quiet, he cried with shining, excited 
glance, “‘such an interesting book, aunt, a French 
grammar”! He was a greedy child and loved cakes, of 
course. This aunt had a superlatively good cook, who 
worked wonders with pastry, and she invited a troop of 
small nephews and nieces to spend the day in the country. 
Gaston was kept at work and could only arrive for dinner. 
All sorts of good things were piled on the table, and 
suddenly, in the midst of his enjoyment, the little lad 
burst out in wild sobbing. When asked the cause of 
his passionate grief he moaned: ‘‘I am thinking of the 
lunch I missed this morning.” In vain they pointed out 
all the splendid cakes around him. He was inconsolable. 
“‘T might have eaten cakes twice to-day,” he sobbed, and 
the pleasures of the dinner were diminished for him by 
the poignant regrets for the missed lunch. 

M. Eugéne d’Eichthal has just published some inte- 
resting letters addressed by Carlyle to his father, Gustave 
d’Eichthal, in connection with Saint-Simonism, a move- 
ment that apparently much interested Carlyle. ‘‘ Your 
start,” he writes, ‘‘ is somewhat extraordinary. But | 
have for long perceived that the extraordinary is not 
necessarily false. Had I imagined, in 1825, that near the 
Palais Royal, in the midst of the cafés et billards of 
your joyous city, a society of apostles was preparing a new 
religion, that with judicious zeal and great philosophical 
penetration it ardently sought to spread, I should have 
been tempted to make your personal acquaintance.” The 
spirit of Saint-Simonism, he declares, has his entire 
sympathy, and many of its ideas he has often endeavoured 
to express less clearly in his own work. Every form of 
society and thought has its elected pope and bishop, and 
so he qualifies Voltaire as pope and Hume as bishop, and 
all the journalists as priests. But while approving the 
general ideas, the form of Saint-Simonism shocks him, 
and he wants Gustave d’Kichthal to explain such an 
extraordinary statement as ‘‘God has returned to France 
in Saint-Simon, and France will announce the new God to 
the world.” Headmits that in the writing of Saint-Simon 
he finds a nature ardent and strong in hope, a bold vision 
of the future penetrating, but often hasty and superficial, 
but nothing of a divine character. Saint-Simonism has 
passed away without the promised revelation of the new 
God, and we remember it as one of the many abortive 
efforts at the amelioration of humanity. But these letters 
are mainly interesting as a testimony to the pleasant side 
of Carlyle’s character, full of courtesy and kindness. 

H. L. 


Impressions. 
The Fear. 


Wuen I first saw him he was sitting on the harbour wall, 
watching the fishing boats as, one by one, and in obedience 
to an unseen discipline, they put out to sea. For a time 
I took no more notice of him than just to see that he was 
bronzed and grey and that his face was lined with tliose deep 
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wrinkles which seem to imply strong winds and the stress 
of long watches. At the moment my fancy was following 
the brown sails out into the sunlight of the open sea, and 
those brown sails seemed to me to suggest the putting 
forth of the soul into the illimitable and unfathomable 
mystery. On either side of the little harbour green hills 
ran up against the absolute purity of blue; they, and the 
white town behind, represented home and security and all 
the human round of comedy and tragedy. ‘The sea 
beyond represented uncertainty, a power unknown and 
incomprehensible, a mystery beautiful and terrible. And 
then my eyes returned to the figure on the harbour wall, 
and I began to wonder why he was not away with the 
boats. 

‘How are the chances to-day?” I asked. He looked 
at me with blue sea-bleached eyes, but they did not seem 
to see me. I repeated my question, to which he replied, 
“Good, I reckon.”’ And then his gaze went seaward 
again. There came upon me a sudden feeling that the 
man had that in his mind which was not for me. 

A little later [ was out in a small boat spinning for 
mackerel, and as my blue-jerseyed hoy rowed the man’s 
face came back to me. 

“Who was that sitting on the wall just now ?”’ I asked. 

“ W’en the boats was goin’ out?" I nodded. 

“That'd be Tom Cregeen. He's got the fear.” I let 
my line slacken and asked: ‘‘ What do you mean by the 
fear?” The boy rested on his oars and stared at me. 
‘The fear o’ the sea,” he said. I felt something in my 
throat that made me send a questioning glance across the 
innocence of blue which the sea had assumed that day. 
**You mean,” I said, ‘‘ that he’s afraid of the sea?” And 
then I was told how Cregeen two years before had been 
washed overboard, how he had battled for his Jife in a 
whirling world ringed round by the unsteady lights of 
heaving boats, and how, when he was rescued, the fear 
was in his soul. And as the boy told the story I under- 
stood the meaning of that fear, and I understood, too, that 
a man might by no means escape from it in all the after 
years. And when the boy said, in an entirely common- 
place voice, ‘‘ but ’tis no good for Tom to stay ashore, the 
sea’ll always have its own,” I shuddered in the sunlight. 

Late in the afternoon, when I was safe on shore, a storm 
gathered and broke. I turned out into the narrow, hilly 
streets to face it, exulting in the splendid energy of it all. 
It was a Wednesday evening, and above me the lighted 
church with its clamour of bells called to evensong. The 
congregation was sparse when I entered, but gradually 
it grew, and Cregeen came in with the others. I] sat near 
a pillar upon which the numbers of the hymns were 
displayed, and presently the verger altered one of the 
numbers. I turned to the hymn-book before me, which 
opened automatically at a page on which I read :.- 


? 


Kternal Father, strony to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Who hidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep 
() hear us when we ery to Thee 
lor those in peril on the sea 


That hymn was sung with fervour, but without fear; one 
saw in the eyes of most of the women the light of a faith 
which a man would give much to secure. But in the face 
of Cregeen was a fear unspeakable ; his lips fumbled over 
the words; he held the back of the pew before him 
as though it had been the gunwale of a foundering boat. 
I knew that he heard again the din of drumming waters 
and felt himself at grips with death. 

And when I returned to the place a year later T heard 
that the sea had claimed him on a cloudless day. 
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Drama. 


Pathology on the Boards. 


Evinentiy it is not part of Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s policy 
for the successful management of a London West-end 
theatre to keep out of the newspapers. Still flushed with 
his encounter with Mr. Moberley Bell, he is in the arena 
again, ready with his swashing blow for those unfortunate 
critics who have ‘‘attacked” and ‘“‘assailed’’ him, as 
author and actor of ‘‘ The Soothing System,” for daring 
to ‘‘ represent a malady on the stage.” I do not think 
that all the amenities of Mr. Bourchier’s letter are quite 
germane to the specific issue which he raises, but that 
issue in itself is neither uninteresting nor unimportant. 
Says Mr. Bourchier :— 

‘‘Do I understand that we are not to have Dick Helder 
in ‘ The Light that Failed,’ or ‘The Two Orphans’ (which 
contains a cripple and a blind girl), or Ophelia, cr King 
Lear, or Caliban, or Quasimodo, nor a Coupeau in 
‘Drink’ ?”’ 

The catholicity of Mr. Bourchier’s literary appreciation 
is delightful, but even if we neglect the ephemerae, it is 
obvious that a critical canon which would bar out Lear or 
Ophelia must stand self-condemned. I have not had the 
pleasure of reading what my respected colleagues have 
written upon the subject, and I can only hope that none 
of them have committed themselves so far as this. For 
myself, I would distinguish. 

I suppose that even Mr. Bourchier would admit that 
you cannot put everything upon the stage. The scholiast 
to Aeschylus relates how at a certain performance of the 
‘‘Eumenides ’* the appearance of the Furies, with snaky 
tresses and hissing whips, was so terrible that several 
women in the audience were prematurely taken with the 
pangs of child-birth. I do not pin my faith to the veracity 
of the scholiast, since the scholiasts as a class anticipated 
many of the characteristics which Mr. Bourchier and I 
should unite in deploring in the modern journalist. But 
his statement is of interest, not merely as affording the 
archeological proof, which might otherwise have been 
lacking, that women were, as a matter of fact, admitted to 
the Greek theatres, but also as illustrating the present 
controversy. I do not see how Mr. Bovurchier could 
maintain that in such a case the stage-manager—we will 
not blame it upon the author-—-had not exceeded the 
permissible limits in the awakeaing of dramatic awe and 
horror. Further, I think I may say that the introduction 
of any incident or trait, whether mental or physical, of a 
pathological character requires the presenter to be particu- 
larly discreet. It is a lamentable result of our singularly 
mixed human nature, that abnormal conditions of body 
or of brain tend not only to move pity and terror (emotions 
of which the drama may very properly avail itself), but also 
to move disgust. Now disgust is in no way a legitimate 
end of the drama. Nausea cannot be regarded as a purge 
of the emotions. It is, of course, true that the pity and 
the disgust are, to a certain extent, mutually exclusive, 
and the question which, in any individual case, will get 
the upper hand depends largely upon circumstances—- 
upon the degree of the infirmity represented, upon 
the reticence of the handling, upon the temperament 
of the spectator himself. Some people are more insensitive 
morally, or more sensitive physically, than others. But 
clearly the drama, which appeals immediately to the 
senses, can have less freedom in this direction than other 
less sensuous and more representative forms of art such as 
the novel. It may be doubtful whether Sir Richard 
Calmady is tolerable in fiction: it is quite certain that he 
would be intolerable on the boards. Something also must 
depend upon habit and convention. An Elizabethan 
audience was accustomed to strong meat upon the stage. 
It had s»ppedf vl of horrors, and consequently its stomach 
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A modern audience has had its physical 


was not queasy. 
imagination, so to speak, trained upon the comparatively 
mild stimulus of fiction, and the effect of the stronger 
appeal of the stage is therefore, in its case, disproportionate. 

The considerations above suggested apply equally to the 


representation of any kind of malady in a play. Where 
the malady is madness a further point must be taken into 
account. Dramatic interest depends largely upon the 
representation of human actions, directed by intelligible 
human ideals and motives. Take away the humanity and 
the interest disappears. Man is not permanently interested 
in the mentality of anything higher or lower than himself. 
The loves and hates of the angels affect him as little as the 
loves and hates of a polyp. But the difference between a 
mad man and an ordinary man is precisely that the 
mentality of the former has ceased to be human. It 
follows, I think, that the effective or dynamic motives of 
a play—those through which its main dramatic appeal is 
made must be the motives of sane folk, upon peril of losing 
that sympathy of the audience which it is essential toa 
play that it should not lose. This still leaves room for the 
introduction of insanity as a subordinate element. It may 
come in, for instance, as the result of the main motives 
and the actions they dictate, upon the agent himself, as in 
the case of Lear, or upon somebody else, as in the case of 
Ophelia. But, if Lear’s original misdeed, the expulsion 
of Cordelia, had been due to lunacy, we should not have 
been interested. And Hamlet, whose acts, as well as his 
sufferings, are to keep our interest throughout, must 
therefore remain, as of course he does, upon the human 
side of the dim border-line. 

So far as ‘‘ The Soothing System” goes, I do not see 
that it is open either to the charge of being disgusting or 
to that of being inhuman. It is only an “‘ episode” based 
on a story by Edgar Allan Poe. Two friends stray into a 
lunatic asylum, with the doctor in charge of which one of 
them had formerly been acquainted. What they do not 
know is that this doctor himself has become insane, and 
that on the day of their visit he has assisted the patients 
to overcome and lock up the nurses and take possession of 
the asylum. Consequently they undergo an unpleasant 
experience before the nurses recover control and relieve 
them from their predicament. The manifestations of 
lunacy represented are discreetly chosen from the grimly 
humorous rather than the horrible; and the sympathies 
of the audience are concentrated upon the growing 
realisation of the situation by the intruders, whose state 
of mind is of course human enough. 

E. K. Cnampers. 


Art. 


Dutchmen. 


Tue Ryks Museum at Amsterdam covers three acres of 
ground, and in designing the picture section on the first 
floor the architect set himself to glorify Rembrandt. You 
will not find religious pictures in the collection, and you 
will look in vain for works by painters of other 
nationalities. It is all Dutch, and a good Dutch picture 
gives ahout the best the practitioners of painting can offer. 
Unaffected, unassuming, these magnificent craftsmen loved 
the world of material things, the men and women about 
them, their houses and all that they contained. Nothing 
was common to their eyes. They did not seek beauty, it 
occurred ; and with their knowledge of tone, their watch- 
fulness of light, the dignity they perceived even in figures 
fat and unwieldy, they made pictures that live. ; 

On my way to the Ryks Museum I turned aside, as all 
do, and made my way through the Jewish quarter to 
Rembrandt’s house. Tall, narrow, now used as a clock- 


maker’s shop, it is quite uninteresting; but for one who 
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has the remotest connection with painting, Rembrandt is 
as persistent in Amsterdam as Tintoretto in Venice. It 
was of the confident, popular, happy-starred Rembrandt I 
thought, not of the old man broken and bankrupt ; of the 
Rembrandt of the Saskia days who smiles at us from the 
Dresden picture, lifting a glass of good liquor above his 
head, toasting the twentieth century from the seventeenth. 
With this picture of the free, exuberant Rembrandt in 
my mind I postponed looking at the pictures when I 
reached the museum, and descended the stairs where his 
drawings and etchings are preserved. They manage these 
matters well in Amsterdam: when I asked to see the 
Rembrandt etchings a liveried custodian waved me toa 
closed door, and indicated a bell. I touched it, was 
admitted to a quiet room and given an armchair. A 
sloping desk was placed on the table before me, and on 
this desk a soft-footed attendant arranged in turn the best 
examples of Rembrandt’s etchings and drawings. In 
them you see the range and sweep of the great Dutchman’s 
imagination. No opulent burgher stood at his elbow 
dictating and suggesting; and if before ascending the 
stairs to look at his pictures I did linger over the work 
of another etcher—one Hendrick Goltzius—it was because 
his dashing performance was new to me, and suggested 
whence the convention of a clever and deservedly admired 
draughtsman of our day had come. 

The picture section of the Ryks Museum was, as I have 
said, designed for the glorification of Rembrandt; but 
“The Night Watch ’’ did not need the limelight method 
of advertisement that the architect has given to it. If 
I like it least of his great pictures, it is because my eyes 
have never recovered from the shock that the theatricality 
of its setting produced. 

“The Night Watch,” or, to give the picture its proper 
title, ‘‘The Sortie of the Company of Francis Banning 
Cocq ”’ is thrown in the face of the visitor to the Ryks 
Museum; it does not come to him persuasively, offering 
itself quietly to his admiration like ‘‘ The Syndics of the 
Drapers’”’ or the portrait of Elizabeth Bas, but springs, 
as it were, from the floor at the end of a vista, saying: 
‘Here I rest, a masterpiece, the pearl for which this 
setting was made.” The gallery from which you approach 
it is long, wide, and lofty ; on either side are four cabinets 
of pictures, and at the end, in the centre of the stage, 
is “The Night Watch.”’ A crowd of silent and respectful 
people always stand before “the master’s largest and 
most important work.” Well, it is late in the day to 
say anything about this picture ‘‘ which ever since its 
creation ’’ (see Baedeker) ‘‘ has been enthusiastically 
admired by all connoisseurs of art.’’ It did not arouse 
my enthusiasm ; it is too foreign to the character of sober, 
quiet-coloured, unitalicised Dutch painting. So I turned 
my back on ‘‘ The Night Watch ’’ and sought Rembrandt’s 
portrait of Elizabeth Bas, that stern, hard-featured old 
lady, one of the great portraits of the world. Here 
Rembrandt could be himself, painting what he saw, not 
being urged to give, at all cost, accurate presentments of 
the faces of worthy citizens, not trying in despair startling 
and, let the word pass, theatrical effects of chiarascuro as 
in ‘The Night Watch,” but painting the thing before 
him without a thought as to whether it would please 
or not. 

I left ‘‘The Night Watch” and went in search of the 
gems by Terburg and Vermeer of Delft, and on the 
way paused before Cuyp’s brilliant ‘‘ Fighting Birds” ; 
the uncatalogued praying woman by Maes, with the jug, 
platter, tablecloth, and wall on which her keys hang, 
bathed in that warm, quiet colour of which the Dutch 
have the secret ; and Franz Hals’s portrait of himself and 
his wife, so naive, so inimitable. But the theatrical 
setting of ‘‘The Night Watch”’ still troubled me. I 
spoke of it to an amiable Dutchman who, with sandals on 
his bare feet, was making a copy of Van der Helst’s 
superb fat boy. He agreed. We talked of pictures. “ You 
































































prefer,” said he, “‘ ‘The Syndics’ to ‘The Night Watch.’ 
‘The Syndics’ is a great picture, and, as you say, 
simple, direct, and no doubt it pleased the merchants who 
wanted their portraits in the picture and little else. In 
‘The Night Watch’ Rembrandt tried to get out of the 
rut, tried to give something more than portraiture. Of 
course they did not like it, and Rembrandt, as you know, 
paid the penalty of thinking it a finer thing to be an 
artist than a mere producer of likenesses, and died a bank- 
rupt. But what a stupendous man he was! See him at 
The Hague! I doubt if there is a finer picture in the 
world than his ‘ Lesson in Anatomy.’ It has vitality: it 
shines, it calls out at you. And if you want psychological 
insight, there is his ‘Saul.’ Yes, the Dutchmen have 
always been true painters. Once give yourself up to 
them, and the Italians with their gorgeous colour, the 
boldness of their drawing, and their tiresome religious 
motives seem as unreal—well, if you prefer it so, as ‘ The 
Night Watch’ seems after the ‘Syndics.’ Yes, we are a 
little nation, but we have done great things in art, and 
the tradition still continues. What country in our time 
can show three such painters—I mean painters in the true 


sense of the word—not illustrators in colour, or producers 
of exhibition pictures—as the brothers Maris and Mauve ?” 
I smiled, and he changed the conversation. ‘“‘If you 


were asked to select a picture for your own house from 
this exhibition, which would you choose?” he asked. 
Forthwith I led him to the small work by Vermeer of 
Delft called ‘‘ La Lecture.” It could not be simpler in 
composition. On one of those white interior walls that the 
lutchmen paint so well hangs a map—half the wall is 
map—just indicated. Against this map stands a homely 
Dutch girl, the map forming a background to her head 
and shoulders. She is reading a letter. For the rest 
there are two chairs in the room and a table. Look at the 
lovely blues of her jacket, and the blue of those chairs—such 
dlues. All you can say of this little picture is that it is 
just right in colour, in composition, in quality. 

We looked at it in silence, and while we looked the 
Dutchman sighed. To me the picture was sheer delight, 
but his “Ah!” had regret in it. For he was a painter, 
and he knew he was looking at the unattainable. 


C. L. H. 


Science. 


Dexterity. 


Berore we toss off the glib assertion that all children 
should become ambidextrous, we must examine into 
possibilities. Here also it is necessary to begin at the 
heginning—at the brain rather than the thumb. The 
entire nervous system is bilateral, and should indead, we 
may think, be symmetrical—there is a fine but all- 
important distinction. Tor if your brain be functionally 
an organ of bilateral symmetry, who shall decide where 
the two halves disagree? Two sovereigns on one throne 
cannot be each autonomous; in matrimony or war or 
where you please, there must be, for success, an assertion— 
however phrased—of the principle of monarchy. Hence, 
as a matter of fact, one side of the brain must rule both. 
In right-handed people it is the left half that rules, and 
vice versa. This is, of course. due to the fact that the 
nerve-fibres cross over in their passage from the brain to the 
rest of the body. Perhaps the first question that arises 
is, how is it determined which is to be the “leading 
half” of the brain and which the ‘led’? There have 
been such reasons assigned as that, the vulnerable heart 
being on the left side, the left arm is naturally employed 
in its defence, a role more passive than that of the right 
arm, which is dedicated to offence, and subsequently to an 
infinity of various purposes. But many explanations have 
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been brought forward and discussed in a dozen places, so 
I would leave this question by suggesting that the factor 
which determines whether one shall be right-handed or 
left-handed—whether, that is to say, one shall be left- 
brained or right-brained—may, I think, be found, as 
seems reasonable, in the conditions of the growing brain 


itself. There is a difference in the arrangement of the 
arteries which go to the two sides of the head. This 
difference is usually in favour of the left side, where, as a 
matter of anatomical fact, the arterial arrangement is 
simpler. The left half of the skull may therefore, as a 
rule, develop more rapidly, and gain an early ascendency 
over the tardier right half. This, of course, is neither 
fact nor theory, but hypothesis. The commingling of 
one’s own speculations with established truth is excusable 
only if it be plainly stated to which category each clause 
belongs. 

Let us take it, then, that in a given brain the left is the 
leading half—the owner is right-handed. Certain obvious 
consequences follow. He will hold a knife in his right 
hand. Learning the piano, he will make more rapid 
progress with his right hand. (The treble containing as 
a rule the melody, and usually the part which requires 
more skilful execution, it is the right hand, of course, 
which is most naturally responsible for it. Were the 
majority of people left-handed, pianos and organs would 
be made with the lowest notes on the right of the keyboard 
and the highest on the left.) Then, again, the right- 
handed footballer, being really left-brained, naturally 
prefers to kick for choice with the leading half of his 
brain, or, in other words, with his right foot; so that a 
judicious committee in selecting an International Rugby 
team will choose a right-handed footballer to play “ left 
three-quarter,” because his right leg, his best, is in that 
position most favourably placed for “‘ finding touch” when 
he “ punts”; whilst a left-handed player would similarly 
be put on the “‘right wing.” This terminology is a little 
obscure, perhaps, but in talking about games everyone has 
to be abstruse. 

But besides the obvious consequences of being right- 
handed there are many which seem less necessary. One 
probably distinguishes, for instance, between Beethoven 
and Wagner by means of the music centre, which is in 
the left half of the cerebrum in right-handed persons, and 
vice versi. The same is probably true in the appreciation 
of colour, which is probably mainly accomplished by that 
half of the vision centre which is placed in the left 
cerebral hemisphere. Nor is this nearly all. If you are 
right-handed you accomplish the translation of these 
marks into ‘“‘ words”’ and attach ideas to them by means 
of the left half of your brain. When you are spoken to, 
it is similarly the left half of your brain that understands. 
When you speak—and for that matter when you sing—it 
is the left half of your brain that gives you the words or 
the notes. When you write, it is the left half on which 
you depend. And I may note that if you try to write 
with your left hand—as I have been compelled to try to do 
by the ‘“‘scrivener’s palsy,’’ which has suggested the 
subject of this paper—it is indeed the right half of the 
brain which is driving the left hand, but the left half of 
the brain, all the time, is guiding and directing the entire 
process. If by accident the writing centre be damaged, 
one cannot write with either hand—one has simply no idea 
what marks to make. The leading half of the brain, to 
sum up, is the seat of the speech centre, the writing centre, 
the word-hearing centre, and the word-seeing centre—word- 
comprehending would be the better term, for the hearing 
and seeing are done by either half, the comprehension by 
only one. A digression into medicine for an illustration. 
If the speech centre be thrown out of action, as often in 
apoplexy, by the rupture of the single tiny artery which 
supplies it—that little artery upon the integrity of which 
in the leading half of the brain of a certain statesman, the 
success of his “‘ autumn campaign” and the future fiscal 
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policy of this country depend—if this centre be thrown 
out of action, one can still articulate, but unintelligibly. 
A few simple words, however, seem usually to be learnt 
by both halves of the brain. A person thus stricken is 
therefore often able to employ “‘ yes,” “no,” “ please,” 
in the right fashion, and, in the case of the expletively 
inclined, certain familiar ejaculations, so often used as to 
have ‘‘ trickled over” to the right side, are also retained. 
They may, indeed, constitute the sole remaining vocabu- 
lary, so that the unfortunate person’s conversational 
powers are entirely confined to monosyllabic and irrelevant 
references to such theological dogmas as need not be 
further defined. Such a person, with nothing to say for 
himself but “‘——” and ‘“‘—-—,” presents a spectacle 
only too ludicrous and lamentable. 

But though the led half is so meagrely equipped, much 
may be made of it if the leading half has been damaged. 
I remember a little right-handed girl, whose speech centre 
at the age of four years had been incapacitated beyond 
repair. The child consequently lost her small vocabulary, 
but began again with the uninjured side, and went through 
the ‘‘ mamma ”’ stage and its successors so rapidly, that in 
a year or two she had made up all her lost ground. There 
is no inherent weakness in the “led” half; the arrange- 
ment is one of economy and convenience. 

A large number of fibres cross over from one side of the 
brain to another and connect the grey matter on either 
side. Certain of the cells of the cortex—the grey surface 
—are indeed devoted to this purpose, and send fibres 
which terminate around the cells on the other side. In 
rare cases these connecting or ‘‘ commissural ’’ fibres are 
not formed, the ‘‘ corpus callosum,” which they compose, 
being entirely absent. Curious consequences may follow ; 
but they raise problems further than can be here pursued. 
From an apparently simple question of domestic education, 
often carelessly discussed and decided upon, we pass, ere 
we know it, to the consideration of facts which lead us 
to the threshold of the problem of personality ; but lest 
any should think that the double form of the brain is the 
key to cases of double personality, or to the ever instant 
problem of the ‘“‘ better self,” and its conflict with the 
worse, let him enquire whether anatomy, as here adum- 
brated, can explain cases where six, seven, or more 
personalities are displayed in an individual; and when 
this question is solved, there will remain many more, 
beside which it is a bagatelle. C. W. Sareesy. 


Correspondence. 
The New Dumas. 


Sir,—As Mr. Lang’s latest essay on Dumas (in the new 
edition of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers’) is sure to be widely 
read, will you allow me to correct a few inaccuracies 
contained in it? They are not vitally important, perhaps, 
but should not be passed by. Dumas’s grandmother was 
called Louise-Cessette, and not Marie. His oldest friend 
and first collaborator was Adolphe, not Auguste, de 
Leuven, and was not the man to whom Mr. Lang refers 
as being ‘“‘ kept out of his own,” but his son. Dumas 
discovered the island of Monte Cristo in 1842, not 1844. 
“The bastion of St. Gervais (in the ‘ Three Musketeers ’) 
is his (Dumas’s) own invention,” writes Mr. Lang. On 
the contrary, the episode was founded on an incident of 
the siege of Casal in 1630. ‘‘ A number of officers of the 
garrison supping together one day, M. de Baradas 
proposed to go and dance on a demi-lune (of the enemy's) 
to drink the health of the Christian princes . . .” and 
so forth. The anecdote is to be found in Susane’s 
‘Histoire de l’infanterie Frangaise.” Mr. Lang “ sus- 
pects” that Dumas read Shakespeare and Scott in 
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‘cribs,’ presumably inferring that he could not read 
English. As a matter of fact, as he tells us in 
‘‘Monte Cristo,” the romancer could read English 
easily enough (‘‘ except Burns and Byron”’), although he 
could not speak it. He translated ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and 
** Harold ” himself, and frequently quotes Shakespeare 
and Byron in the original with appreciation. A more 
serious error is that which implies that Dumas could not 
‘‘ follow a predetermined plot and plan.” As he was at 
pains constantly to state, Dumas elaborated his plots in 
his head before ever putting pen to paper. ‘“‘To this,” he 
says, ‘‘ I ascribe the limpidity of my intrigue.” Thus he 
told his play of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle” to the 
Comédie Frangaise and obtained its acceptance before a 
word was written ; thus he was enabled to write the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Chevalier de Maison-Rouge ” for a wager 
in sixty-six hours; thus he persuaded Desnoyers of the 
‘* Siecle” to accept ‘‘ Twenty Years After” by narrating 
the story at full length. Lastly, Mr. Lang quotes the 
story of ‘De Mirecourt,” who declared, as a proof that 
Dumas didn’t even supervise the work of his “‘ assistants,” 
that Macquet wrote a phrase of five lines in which que 
occurred sixteen times. ‘‘ All the ques appeared next day 
in the ‘Siécle,’ through which the novel was running.” 
Mr. Lang overlooks the fact that Macquet denied the story 
explicitly, and the denial appears where the story is told— 
in Quérard.—Yours, &c., 

North Cave, E. Yorks. H, A. Spurr. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 203 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
prose appreciation of Laughter. Twenty-four replies have been 
received. We award the prize to Mr. H, M. Richardson, 86, Albert 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, for the following :— 

“But,” interrupted Laughter, who is privy to my meditations, 
‘‘what is there to be said in praise of me that every one of my 
acquaintance does not know already? Still, you may remark that I 
am the scavenger of souls; wholesome is he who admits me to his 
inmost parts. The kings of old were a bad lot and a sad, because 
they never laughed at themselves, but only at jesters. I am the 
esquire of the brave Knight fighting Adversity, frequently his last 
weapon of defence, often the balm that heals his wounds, I sleep 
lightly in honest hearts, but so profoundly in the false that it 
needs force to awake me. Hypocrisy, whom I unmask, hates me ; 
ani in the presence of Cant I’m apt to become offensively and 
intolerably boisterous. In youth I’m reckless, and will dance on 
death-beds ; bat as I get older power to discriminate comes, and I 
know when ‘tis proper to make room for sorrow. He who is rich in 
me is like to be poor in more material things. But what of that ?—I 
can console him.” “ You’re a sad egoist, old friend,” I ventured. 
“* Well, am I not the King of Emotions? All others repel; I attract 
Can I but conquer one in a crowd, the rest must follow. Praise of 
iaughter, indeed! All I ask is to be used unsparingly. So may the 
work! grow wise.” 


Other replies follow :— 


To write a philosophy of laughter would be but to write a history 
of the human race. In one laugh we can run up the whole scale of 
civilised humanity ; a laugh or even its negation can show the exact 
pitch to which an individual sou! is tuned. If we knew how or why 
the first laugh echoed through the primeval forests, we should know 
the whole mystery of life. The first langh! I can imagine it the 
quintessence of the horrible, the cackle of the first human cruelty as 
the tailless man-ape awoke to the consciousness of a devilish 
superiority and gloated over the victim of his fiendish cunning. Or 
was it the first sign of the birth of the Ridiculous? The eternal tail 
had gone, yielding at last to the insidious human, and as the 
shivering naked creature contemplated in his fellow the image of his 
own nakedness, the well-springs of the Ridiculous were opened, the 
world heard the first laugh. 

In that question lie the rcots of Optimism and Pessimism. If the 
first laugh was born of cruelty, then there is no hope for the human 
race ; tben we are all animals, brutes body and soul with a leer of 
cunning in our hearts. But if the ridiculous gave birth to laughter, 
then man, the sole laughing animal, is the one ridiculous thing in 
the universe. The roots of his soul grow from the wells of laughter, 
and the only immortal part of bim is a laugh. 

(L. W., Cambridge.) 
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“The Passion of Laughter,” as old Hobbes hath it “is a sudden 
Glory "-~flooding the soul unawares—a whimsical passion, lying in 
wait round corners, to spring upon men suddenly. ‘The eternal ehild 
among emotions, fresh, irrepressible, she breaks -upon us, startling 
sad hearts into gladness—a “ Goddess fair and free.” There is some- 
thing elementai and divine about laughter. ’Tis a trill from the 
pipes of Pan, who, declares an ancient poet, makes the gods laugh 
by his music. The echoes of it renew the joy of the world—the 
lovely merriment of little children, the rough mirth of sailors and of 
herdsmen, the pleasant Jaughter of women--all these are glad 
measures from Pan’s pipes, t» which the heart of the world is set 
dancing. ‘Tis a language common to all created things. Do not 
the valleys laugh when they stand thick with corn, and the spring 
meadows when the sun smites them suddenly, “and all the orient 
laugheth of the light’? Louw! is the merriment of birds, and of 
mountain streams, and bright the wide and manifold laughters of 
the sea. Through all nature, if our hearts be open to it, we shall 
hear the same note, Shall we alone be dull to its music, too busy 
to join in the common mirth? Nay, but surely every man, be he 
never so dull or so busy, must rejoice when lan makes merry music, 
and sets the world a-laughing. [M. C. M., Llanfarian. 


I suppose there is scarcely a civilised mortal in the world who 
would not sooner confess to any or all of the seven cardinal! sins than 
to lack of the saving grace of humour. Why this sense should be so 
signal a token of superiority to possess and so damning a reproach to 
want asks explanation still: the thing itself remains a quantity 
unfixed. For what to one seems riant, another will find piteous, a 
third vulgar, and a fourth devoid of call upon any emotion what- 
Verhaps the truest test is capacity to enjoy the joke at self- 
a test from which not many will emerge scatheless. But 
come as it may, or born of wit or folly, from the laugh that is 
“music” to that which resembles “the crackling of 
world’s lever and the universal 
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clescribed as 
thorns under a pot,” laughter is the 
bond of brotherhood, Until you have laughed in unison you can 
call no man friend ; and indeed a certain gentle ridicule is in itself 
affection’s proof. Who boasts the most absurd nicknames but him 
that is most loved ? 
Ridieule kills. True: but 

character lies in laughter too : 


mostly what were better dead. And 
“a man may smile and smile and be 
a villain,” but let him give but one hearty guffaw and he has my 
faith through all. His heart is good : let be then with his wits. The 
quality of the voice tells much, but voices may be trained: your 
laugh betrays you, and the verdict is irredeemable. 

[B. C, H., London. ] 


“ Laughter holding both his sides.” That is the classic text of my 
appreciation ef the merry youth. LIimagine him, the ever-young, at 
the first dawn, ere the world knew sorrow, running in the train of 
Joy, her first and (may we not say?) her latest lyrist, the very 
muscles of his naked breast shimmering with the ripples of 
merriment, That, I imagine, was in the earliest time, when he was 
nourished by the sunlight and the pure air and the medicinal herbs 
of the fields. For what else could sustain his contagious vitality ? 
There is nothing ian contagious that is not unhealthful ; his good 
spirits alone are contagious good health, Not less joyous now is the 
merry youth than then, yet somewhat graver, and maybe a bit 
sophisticated. Much given now to poring over books, seeking there 
(often vainly) the nourishment of his merry soul, seldomer we hear 
the sweetest music of his heart. But his hearty ringing voice is heard 
oceasionally, and the heavy heart of the old world is lightened, and 
fora moment the barden of the centuries is lifted. Even death 
pauses before the bright image of Laughter defying Fate, 


I. H., Cardiff. ] 


Laughter is life’s youngest and most fragile child. So capricious, 
tiat ‘ie is seldom twice attracted to the same spot. To assume her 
presence is generally to dispel it. Yet this etherial be'ng has latent 
powers great as those of her more imposing sisters, Care and Grief, 
Like the sunshine of Alsop’s fable, she will often succee.l when they 
fail. Whendid the use for jesters cease in the retinues of the great, 
and why?) Perhaps evaporation was feared for so rare a gift as wit, 
every day. This century excels in acquiring and analysing 
some yet remain, intangible, that will only come 
unsought, Among these are Love and Laughter, In the least likely 
situations either may be found, involuntary, unconscious as a child, 
Alike only in spontaneity, they differ in all else, for Love was born in 
view of death and sorrow ; Laughter, like the plaited sunlight ona 
stream, Vanishes at the approach of their shadow. 

Did Greece abandon the peer Lt to deify laughter from inability 
tr «decide whether a god or goddess should rule here?) There is only 
virility in “ Laughter hol lin ing both his sides,” and the genial spirit 
who fae with a smile has little in common with his 
counterpart who melts to tears before sorrow. Janus-like, this 
clement combines the best of each sex, fineness and force ; evading 
the limitations of either ©. i. W.. Reigate. 
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and Literature. 


Picture a world with laughter left out, and the importance in life 
of the humorous faculty instantly strikes you! It carries us through 
our teething, softens the hard swish of the educative cane, reflects 
the absurd vanities peculiar to adolescence, tips prosaic daily work 
with gilt, keeps sanity in the brain and cheer in the heart when the 
bedy totters to its fali. Subtract from our days the moods that 
lightened them, and we should have lived under perpetual thunder- 
clouds ! 

Laughter is singular in this—you are always discovering a fresh 
form of it, A general laugh goes round a 100m, but no two persons 
there laugh exactly alike. One comes deeply from the lungs; . 
another breaks hoarsely from the throat ; another has its seat in the 
roof of the mouth, There is the guffaw of the schoolboy, the shriek 
of the schoolgirl, the immature bass of the youth, the apologetic 
treble of the young lady “just out,” the undisciplined roar of lusty 
manhood, And few causes for merriment affect people in the same 
manner. A man sitting on his hat provides one with a laughing 
reminiscence for days; in another it never raised the ghost of a 
smile. A verbal quip delights you; me it fogs. I cannot tell a good 
story for laughing at it; the straight lines of your face were pre- 
served throughout, One the merry sprite digs in the ribs ; another 
she but tickles with a feather. Laughter is manifold as life. 

[H. J., London. } 


Competition No. 204 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of any building, new or old. The name or definite situation of the 
building must be given. Replies not to exceed 250 words. 


RULES, 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 19 August, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Conutribxtions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 
Schuré (Edouard), Jesus : The Last Great Initiate............+. .-(Wellby) net 
Fitzgerald (W. B.), The Roots of Methodism......... eeecccrcccccscces (Kelly) 
Macdonald (Duncan B.), Muslim Theology..... eveccecececeeecess( Routledge) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Monson (Lord) and Gower (George Leveson), ejited by, Memoirs of George 
(Heinemann) net 

Taylor (Alfre a), Annals of Lord’s and History of the M.C.0.. . (Arrowsmith) 
Vasari (Giorgio), The Life of Leonardo da Vinci. Done into E nglish by Horne 
(Herbert P.) (Unicorn Press) net 
Weale (Frances O0.), Hubert and John Van Eye k. eocce -( » )net 
Sidney (Hon. Mary), Historical Guide to Penshurst P lace (Goulden and Ourry) 
Memories of a Sister of S. Saviour’s Priory...... eccccecccce .-(Mowbray) net 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Walter (Robert), The Exact Science of Health. Volume I--Principles. 
(Kegan Paul) 10/6 
Davis (J. R. Ainsworth), The Natural History of Animals. Half-Volumes ITI. 
and IV. ...(Gresham Publishing Company) each 7/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Anthony), All Round Arnside......... pengtied ssenseseens (Wilson) 


Barnes (J. 
( iphant) net 


Paterson's Guide to the Rhine.... 


EDUOATIONAL, 


Sergeaunt (John), Horace—Odes. Books IIL, [V.......00e00+ .--(Blackwood) 
Smedley (1. F.), Saliust—Jugurtha....... eoees ( - ) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allen (Inglis), Highways and Byways......ssceecceeecececenees . (Constable) 
Hirst (Francis W.), Free Trade and other Fandamental Doctrines of the 
Manchester School (Harper's) net 

Royal Colonial Institute : v olume XXXIV. 
(The Institute) 
Griffith (George), Side Lights on Convict Life............006. ++eeseees( Long) 
Francklin (H.), Utility Fowls......... pepeccocoeaceoecoocconss (Dawbara) net 
“Country Life.” Volume XII. .cccccccccccccccee coccccccccocccece (Newnes) 
“Jol Ball.” Vebaend Leccctcccbdccccscovce sesccsecsecess (John Ball Press) 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Macaulay (Lord), Critical and Historical Essays. 3 vols............( Methuen) 18/0 
Macdonald (William), edited by, The Works of Charles Lamb. - 


Report of Proc ceedings. 


Volumes YI. 
and VII (Dent) each, net 
Thackeray (W. M.), Oatherine : A Story, &c (Dent) net 
Parker (Percy Livingstone), abridged by, George Fox's Journal, .(Isbister) net 
Glanville (Ernest), A Beautiful Rebel 
Sherren (Wilkinson), The Wessex of Romance, ..... pees and Hall) net 
Wesley's (John) Journal ee Kelly) 
Somerville (E. G8.) and Ross (Martin), An Irish Cousin...........(Lomgmans) 
Huan Mee, The Jewel of Death........cceeeeees eveesccsccesese( Ward; Lock) 


PERIODICALS. 
Y Cymmrodor, Geographical Journal. 





